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What a man once selfishly said to himself of his attrac- 
tion to a particular woman, It will not last, is by not a few 
in our time affirmed of all we mean by religion. Gods as 
well as men die in Assyria, Canaan, Greece, Egypt, and 
Rome, and leave but their names. “Pan is dead,” writes 
the poet. Jehovah is a sound among the sepulchres of the 
past. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unlike the third in a 
composer’s scale, make a musical chord no longer, save to 
sectarian or theological ears. The terms are not co-equal. 
The interval is incomplete. Forms of worship change, and 
doctrinal creeds are a dissolving view. All the old denomi- 
national lines are rubbed out. Rome, boasting that like 
God she is always everywhere and forever the same, cannot 
hold her own, but retreats as she fights. Is there aught in 
piety or preaching that can stand? 

In dwelling on what is transient, what is permanent may 
be overlooked, as gazing through a kaleidoscope takes off 
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our eye from the features of the world. Man has not 
ceased to be a religious creature, nor can, till the species is 
extinct. That religious sentiment, which is the deepest of 
passions, is coeval with intellectual curiosity and with the 
love of beauty and harmony. Could the human faculties all 
decease, that of wonder and admiration were the last to go. 
Sentiment will survive argument, as the great rivers, Missis- 
sippi and Danube, hold their course to the sea, while hill and 
plain waste and crumble into the waters as they run. Imag- 
inative pictures and logical schemes of supernatural things 
vary; but the realities remain, like traits of the landscape 
or layers of the earth at which geologists pick or successive 
artists try their hands. The sceptic errs by exaggeration or 
disproportion, as he satirizes alteration in the plans of salva- 
tion which controversial ecclesiastics construct. The saints 
are caricatured by him, not portrayed. The basis of prayer 
is beneath the granite of the globe. There is a chord 
stretched in our bosom, the heart’s master-string, which 
cannot be broken or unscrewed. It vibrates whenever it is 
struck. The man who has lived for seventy years will say 
that the music now differs not from the sweet resonance in 
his childish years, whatever discords have been scored out 
or variations, as in some familiar air, it may be of * Home, 
Sweet Home” or “The Last Rose of Summer,” are intro- 
duced. Sin is but the shadow of sanctity. We paint the 
devil blacker than he is, as did James in his Epistle, and 
Goethe in Faust, though Burns did not; and, with rhetori- 
cal extravagance, we overstate the gloom of the ancestral 
faith. Our sires had a way to creep out of their dogmas; 
for, despite the pessimists, human nature has not in any age 
either found or considered life to be a curse. The poor cul- 
prit, doomed to hell, averred that God would fix that fire so 
that he could stand it; and mankind is a child that will play 
on the edge of the pit. Dr. Dewey, in his autobiography, 
tells of a theatrical representation in a meeting-house, and 
of an evening ball after the raising of a church-building in 
his boyish days; and I remember that the only time I tried 
to dance was at a school my parents sent me to, from my 
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Calvinist and Free-will Baptist home, more than sixty years 
ago. Aischylus would not have written of the laughing sea, 
but that men about him in their meetings made merry; nor 
would the waves have clapped their hands to the psalmist 
David, but for some smiting of happy palms on feast days 
he had witnessed in his fellows. The strait-laced devotion 
of New England came in with the Puritans, not over with 
the Pilgrims. It was imitated by modern from ancient 
pharisees, while genuine religion in all lands and ages has 
been the chief earthly joy. 

So the race, charmed with devotion still, is not likely to 
listen, but turn a deaf ear now to such congenital deaf- 
mutes for the heavenly voices as would confine our regard to 
terrestrial noise. We shall not follow the pseudo-seers, who 
wear blinders to celestial things, hold heavenly visions to be 
sidelights that but lead astray, and advise us to handle the 
telescopes that sweep the starry skies, but to trust no one 
who pretends to embrace a future paradise in his prophetic 
view. 

Worship is unstable in its modes and articles, but not 
casual in itself, nor dependent on material arrangements 
of ritual, on an order of service and costume; nor fenced in 
by the barbed wire of any dogmatic points. It underlies 
custom. It is deeper in our nature even than thought. It 
is an immortal sensibility our flesh quivers with, and which 
the seventh heaven will nurse after all the lenses and joints 
of our observatories are shut into their cases or a prey to 
cobwebs and dust. 

By what name, that of a sentiment or the sentiment, shall 
it be called? Liberal religion or Unitarianism, beginning 
with criticism of what seemed absurd in the traditional 
faith, ran into rationalism, with radicalism and free religion- 
ism for its orderly successive steps, but every one of them 
with a providential purpose. Yet the warrior is bruised in 
the fight with which he scatters his foes; and, in our polem- 
ics, the grace of our religion has suffered, while superstition 
has been overthrown. Religion itself has been branded as a 
figment by those who, signing off and coming out from the 
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main road, have reached the barren end of their indepen- 
dent and narrow lane. What can materialists, agnostics, 
and atheists do but discount and protest this paper of piety, 
when no credit runs but for this life at their lower bank? 
Some of our most illuminated teachers, wishing to compre- 
hend and analyze the deity in their private brain, have 
scorned and condemned as emotional all the popular peti- 
tion and praise. But, when the emotions are taken away, 
little, if any, religion is left; and, in the sequel, a certain dry 
and hard quality in the pulpit betrays that the business is 
to perform a funeral ceremony, not to welcome a living 
guest,— as men and nations have their histories and biogra- 
phies published after they are dead. 

No doubt the intellect has in this matter of adoration a 
part to act. The rapt Quaker, the fervent Methodist, the 
total-immersion Baptist, and metaphysical Congregationalist, 
as well as the unprogressive Romanist, with Chinese immo- 
bility for his mark, comes to a stand-still of intelligence, 
and travels a bark-mill round in his repeated ordinance and 
phrase, which threatens stoppage and death in the circula- 
tions of the heart,— the very fate which the know-nothing 
philosophy of our assuming advanced thinkers for their fol- 
lowers incurs. But the agnostic is only the old gnostic 
risen from the dead. What claim of knowledge is so posi- 
tive and great as that of knowing all there is to be known, 
and walling out as unknowable the universe besides, as 
towns and empires once built barriers of stone against the 
remainder of the globe! Even Mr. Spencer’s definitions are 
like those pillars of Hercules beyond which it was decided 
no ship could sail. Scandinavian and Genoese were coming 
to leave behind the Straits of Gibraltar and the North Sea; 
and many a spiritual secret yet of creation and creator, 
evolution and evolver, as we sound on our deep and per- 
ilous way, we shall wrest from mist and dark. That 
eternal consciousness of divinity, as the sensitive cord of 
all human kith and kin, will be a telegraph never discon- 
nected betwixt the ends of the earth. He abjures his privi- 
lege, abdicates his native sovereignty, and discrowns his own 
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soul, who presumes to excommunicate worshippers of any 
sort, Heathen or Hottentot, Pagan or Christian, Parsee or 
Hindu, Renan or Mozoomdar; and whose heart does not 
thrill with sympathy more lively than his dissent, to Jupiter 
or Diana, Neptune with his trident or Ceres with her corn. 
Whoso is but bitter on other’s idolatry has an idolatry no 
better of his own. 

In an age and nation that wants to know, and insists it 
will understand, let us learn so much, at least, that know- 
ing is not the end, and but as yet partial possibility of our 
being. Knowledge is for use. Well used, it is wisdom. 
Applied to others’ weal, it is the servant of love, Alpha and 
Omega of God and man. The worst sort of miser is he 
who accumulates information which he employs in no hu- 
mane or patriotic way; for, as one said, his hoard cannot be 
bequeathed or divided at his death. Intellect, even genius, 
is not our object, but our tool,— an accidental and superficial 
thing compared with consecration to that common good for 
whose promotion it is a loan; and, as a flower on some sun- 
favored branch of our social nature, simply a return. As 
the grass is the mother of the blossom, so the mass of 
humanity brings forth every so-called creative art as a beau- 
teous and fragrant bud, which should open, and go back to 
bless the race by which it is begot; nor is the exercise of 
any superiority, though of a poet like Homer, a composer 
such as Mozart, a prophet Isaiah, or Redeemer Jesus, more 
or other than the payment of a debt. It is never a gratuity, 
however a willing gift. Thought is fathered and mothered 
by feeling. Sentiment is the divine and human beginning 
and end. 

When we look for the outward sources of religion, we 
find they are not fountains, but banks and beds for this same 
immemorial and eternal stream. Protestants profess to 
draw their faith from the Bible. The Book is not a well or 
river, but reservoir, kept full only by certain feeders from 
the ancient spring. It is cracked with time, and breached 
with criticism to let out much it once held. There would 
be a famine of the water of life, were we now confined even 
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to its vast cistern for a supply. In its vat or channel, old 
or new devotion may be garnered or run; but, lacking rain 
and dew from heaven to refresh the thirsty soul, no withered 
stem in the field, forsaken shell on the beach, or outcast pots- 
herd on the refuse-heap, were so dry as its leaves and lids. 
The letter would kill, or not be enough to sustain, but for 
the spirit which giveth life. 

So some would transfer or think they have shifted the 
basis of religion from Scripture to Nature, with science for 
her only minister. From some protoplasm or plastidule of 
Huxley or Haeckel, men who with Darwin make the tri- 
umvirate of evolution in its ante-social form, they derive, 
as having been at first a condensed nebula or fire-mist, this 
bulb of the globe, from which, set in the girdling sea as a 
jar, grows the vegetal, animal, and human life, with all its 
qualities, aspirations, and results. Welcome all they can 
find as instrument to rear, or as tool to probe and unbuild! 
But it is only structure or a theory of structure they offer, 
with no discovery of the genesis, or any organon, aside from 
the necessary process, to account for the edification of life. 
For this, we need literature or the inspired voice, which no 
plan of the world’s shaping can supersede, more than navi- 
gation or agriculture could be set aside by a map of the 
land or chart of the sea. Author’s desk, lecturer’s plat- 
form, bar to plead at, and the legislative hall must somehow 
hold their several places to the end of time. 

To the office of the pulpit these remarks are a prefix, 
especially to some notice of that great preacher whose Au- 
tobiography and Letters, with a new edition of his works, 
have just issued from the press. Following Channing, he 
took human nature with his pen and speech for a sober and 
jubilant theme. To nature, in the lesser and wider sense, 
he made his appeal only as language and illustration for the 
human soul; and not to nature mainly, as she lies under the 
magnifier or microscope or spectroscope, in her infinite or 
infinitesimal aspect, or as she is searched for in immense 
spaces, and scrutinized in the ashes of the crucible or gases 
and liquids of the retort, as she goes off volatile or abides 
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crystalline, in unstable equilibrium or at a seeming solid 
stand. Channing said he resented calling nature a machine. 
We do not accept her asa parent. We refer not to our 
spirit, when, at the last obsequies, we talk of mother-earth. 
We refuse the worm as our sister or ancestor in our charac- 
ter as men. How some chemical mixture is altered by 
addition of a transparent drop! By what infusion, as the 
elements mingled, or by what breath into the live clay, did 
man exist, and become nota thing or creature, but offspring 
and son? No resolving of his conscience into simpler ele- 
ments has yet told. The analyst cannot analyze himself. 
The observer cannot be in two places at once,—at the eye- 
hole and before the object-glass. As Nature accosts his 
sense of what is orderly, gracious, and fair, with her picture 
and procedure still glorious, as to the children of God her 
uncommencing completeness must have been on the first 
day, he can but gratefully bow and admire. Who speaks 
first, he or she? Neither can tell. Together they speak. 
Who loved first? Man nor woman knows. “ Like light- 
ning,” says Jesus, “is the coming of the Son of Man.” But 
spirit cannot be originated or produced by the matter it 
casts as a reflection and projects as a sign. It is absurd to 
conceive of mind as made by what it measures, overlaps, 
and surveys. 

Dr. Dewey's writings are alive and tremulous with nat- 
ure in this transcendent posture as the clothing of thought, 
or the cipher to which the numeral gives its worth. The 
zero has no absolute value in itself. The universe were 
nonentity without God. But human nature is the region 
and spring of his sermon, whichis always a song. He stayed 
not in Calvinism, because he was a singer, and by no con- 
trapuntal notation could the five points to or by him be 
sung. In practical depth and various unfolding of the sub- 
ject, which was his object too, he excelled Channing himself, 
as he exceeded him in that peculiar sensibility to human 
conditions, the wants and woes, pleasures and pursuits, 
which make the unrolling panorama of life. Channing was 
the Paganini of the pulpit, and played on one string, or he 
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was a soloist in the vocal concert. Dewey was dramatic. 
His voice had the range of an orchestra. With hazardous 
rhetoric, Thomas Starr King said that so as he did would 
God speak in the tongue of men. In combination of graces 
of utterance, he was, at his best, the unrivalled head of his 
peers. Channing was doctrinary, ideal, a pioneer, the stur- 
diest of all with his axe at the root of the tree of old super- 
stition; and the individuality of his nature, singularity of 
his position, and audacity of his attack, gave him an influ- 
ence unmatched. Dewey was masterly and productive to 
improve the clearing his predecessor and for a time col- 
league had made ; and never was keener implement to work 
with than the edge of feeling in his soul. In one of his 
letters, with lowly and exact self-knowledge, he alludes to 
this as his characteristic trait. So much is there of French 
vivacity in his style that one might suspect a rill in his 
veins of Gallic blood. Channing was the calm Platonist,— 
“ potted,” as one said ; a slip or graft from the Greek plant. 
Walker was the logician; Nichols rational as Aristotle; 
later, Bellows, patriot and secularist; and Putnam, putting 
his point with a girt gymnastic force. Many besides, rich 
and noble in outfit, presented argument both earnest and 
cool. With Dewey alone did the sentiment superabound, 
however commonplace the occasion or arid the text. For 
him and his hearers alike, tears were never far-off; and, if 
not shed, had to be withheld. Yet sentimental he seldom 
was, and never weak. He was a robust thinker, and pon- 
dered, with musing ‘long and profound, before he spoke. 
But, while he was musing, the fire never failed to burn. 
Plenty of fuel was in him, not green, but combustible; and 
all circumstances of house, office or street, however light 
and trivial, were his kindling-stuff. He drove and he drew 
his flock. He addressed with alarming cogency, as in his 
sermons on Retribution, the moral sense. His method 
never left that faculty out. But the tenderness of a heart 
in which kindness was the core always came in. His trum- 
pet had a soft and gentle flutelike tone. His voice was not 
a clarion, but a violin. His discourses on Business, in the 
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city of New York, showed his ability to deal with all the 
complexities of affairs, and to trace the clew of duty 
through the labyrinthine turns of traffic. But the affection- 
ate tone, like the vox humana stop on the organ, inevitably 
recurred, with a sound so affectionate and grand as to rejoice 
the heart and ring from the vault. To be in the current 
of his sublime and loving delivery was like grasping the 
poles of a galvanic battery, whose manifold plates, suffused 
with and conducting one property, and ending in a multiple 
mighty impression, strengthen while they thrill the fleshly 
frame, till we doubt whether for the warning to relinquish 
or for the stimulus to retain our hold. The electric fluid, 
for medical treatment as well as for light, is coming into 
vogue. Well were it, if some perfunctory persons in cleri- 
cal robes could borrow the charged disks! Dewey was con- 
genitally a magnetic man. Simplicity was blended with 
dignity in his look and presence. He had the air of a child 
with the port of a king. He was what he seemed. A sway 
and roll of the body and head, an action of eloquence 
peculiar to him, as of a ship, with “short, uneasy motion,” 
getting under way, signalized his launching on his theme; 
and no voyage imported more than did preaching in his 
view. 

Dewey was one of the band inspired to teach that, while 
we receive and respect the venerable and indispensable 
devotions handed down, we must yet go behind and beyond 
the Church and the documents she holds in her hands. 
Tradition is a live deposit, and yet it is but part of the 
experience to which every new generation adds. We have 
our own questions to handle, and a before unknown work 
to do. Obsolete laws in the Pentateuch, inhuman senti- 
ments in the Psalms, incorrect or unfulfilled forecastings in 
the Prophets, with a gap which the Apocrypha scarce more 
than the blank leaves can cover between the Old Testament 
and the New, statistics that would vitiate a congressional 
report, and discrepancies across which no bridge of scholar- 
ship can be flung, seem indeed devised by Providence to 


beat down bibliolatry, and confine us more closely to our 
2 
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own revelations and stints, and to open a reverential ear to 
the oracle within. But invalid superstition lingers, and dies 
hard. That the external, after all, is the vital, is by clergy 
and laity how extensively maintained! Thought, knowl- 
edge, imagination, aspiration, work, and love,—all these, 
it has lately been proclaimed, are not essential: only the 
repentance and obedience which Christ has made possible 
do we need. What a sweeping is here of inward witnesses, 
more important than all apostles or epistles, out of court! 
What a ban of ecclesiastical authority is laid on the human 
soul! It is a blot on the image in the name of God, and 
an embargo put on all commerce of the mind, in favor of a 
monopoly of the priest. Diverse ages seem to be now present 
together! The former centuries and the present clash. We 
have collision instead of evolution. We are bound like all 
foregoing martyrs to protest against error, while testifying 
to the truth. Old mistakes are not, as a lazy optimism 
flatters itself, overcome by being outgrown. They must be 
removed like stones from the field, or pulled out like stumps, 
by main force. Let us honor those who, as the Master bids 
us, say Nay, nay, as well as Yea, yea. 

One passage in Dr. Dewey’s career has provoked too 
much remark to be forgotten or omitted in our review,— his 
professed willingness to send kith and kin or himself go 
into slavery rather than have the nation perish or the Union 
dissolved. If this were an impulsive, it was an earnest and 
honest proposition, by which to the end he stood. It was 
the gold of the temple brought to the political mint. It 
was Webster’s doctrine clad in lawn, and probably it had 
been inspired in the preacher by the statesman’s plea. It 
was not adopted by the conscience of the land, nor verified, 
but refuted in the event. In the crisis and hinge of our 
destiny, it fetched from burning philanthropy a bitter re- 
proach. The anti-slavery party had to count its friends, 
and also, as it thought, to stain and brand its foes. But the 
position of Webster and Dewey has never been surrendered 
by its advocates; and, ill-taken as we may judge it was, it 
argues in them rather misconstruction of opportunity than 
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dulness of feeling or extinction of the moral sense. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s professed supreme wish to save the nation, 
with slavery or without, was ethically not so far from their 
ground that the shot of censure aimed at them should not 
graze him. But from the buckler he put on of an enacted 
emancipation it glanced. The pro-slavery apology was 
plausible, that an institution so long tolerated in the world 
had better continue in the hope of peaceful remedy, instead 
of being assailed in arms, as many will say of Mormonism 
now. It was not seen by all to be a cancer which naught 
but surgery of the sword could cut out. The new Red Sea 
had not, like the old, any determined bounds. It was que- 
ried if we should ever get across. Men of delicate and 
dainty nature, who would faint at the sight of blood, 
shrank, as at the direst calamity, from the prospect, too 
accurate, of immeasurable carnage and gore. This may 
have been an irresolute but not an immoral hesitation at 
the course or policy of such as were precipitating the con- 
flict with hot words and heady resolves. Swift and fierce 
betwixt the two parties the shuttlecock of blame was 
thrown and recoiled; and; the contest over, then, in forum 
and field, no captain’s plume waved like the feather, possi- 
bly sometimes of self-righteousness as well as just and mod- 
est pride, in the humane and victorious cap. 

The abolition fight was the heart of the Civil War; and 
the invective of its leaders is matched, if not justified, by 
the whole history of reform. Milton’s pen was as sharp as 
Cromwell’s sword and as loud as the Roundheads’ guns. 
Luther’s Reformation was not accomplished without a 
coarseness on his part whose terms we cannot in any com- 
pany repeat. “There would have been no French Revo- 
lution,” writes Renan, “if the actors in it had been com- 
pelled to be polite”; and, before him, Napoleon Bonaparte 
had said, “The French Revolution, like the sun, needs no 
recognition.” M. Renan adds that Jesus, inveighing with 
his thunderous woes against the Pharisees, is no exception 
to this rule of using almost savage reproof; that he dealt 
in irony, displayed masterpieces of fine raillery, and wove 
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with divine skill a Nessus shirt of ridicule, which the Jew 
has dragged in tatters after him for eighteen hundred years. 
The renovators cannot stop to pick and choose their phrases ; 
but must, like soldiers, take the cartridge or arrow that 
comes first to hand, till they empty their quiver or box. 

But actual fight is not necessarily hate. “It isan exchange 
of ideas,” says Cousin, “at the cannon’s mouth.” It is, less 
rhetorically stated, the meeting of a higher with a lower 
civilization, or with a comparative barbarism, as two thun- 
der clouds encounter with explosive flash. The combatants 
are brethren ; and, despite rough appearances, their brother- 
hood is not renounced. They barter merry quips and sub- 
stantial comforts, in suspense of battle, across the lines, or 
from the rival redoubts. So the wordy warfare may not be, 
and often is not, personally malign. We must get over or 
forget this smoke of breath and these blows of air! God 
smiles at them, as a benignant parent at the noisy misunder- 
standings of his little ones in the house. In the struggle 
for life, deeper than Darwin dreamed, come and go what- 
ever will, let there be no rankling in or shutting up of our 
heart. One thing, our heart, let us have without measure, 
though it beat in this narrow breast, even as not by measure 
God gave his spirit to his Son. 

With all the cataclysms and faults in its thin crust, there 
is in the planet a foreseen developed shape; and our human- 
ity is a continuous tale, a tragic or comic play, whose 
smooth progression is broken into acts and scenes. Dr. 
Dewey — such a peace-lover he was— preferred to all cata- 
racts the river’s flow. After President Garfield’s assassina- 
tion, with its slow unfolding into the climax of a martyr’s 
death, in acknowledging his perusal of a sermon which had 
depicted the murder as part or remainder of our atonement 
of blood, he sent to the writer a pathetic expostulation. 
“ Why,” he inquired, “cannot difference of opinion be set- 
tled at the tribunal of reason without an angry stroke ?”— 
a question as profound, and at present as unanswerable, save 
out of the whirlwind, as any that Job put to God. But it 
was at least the interrogator’s explanation and excuse for 
the pacific way he uniformly adopted and implored. 
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The born soldier, on occasion, should fight with tongue or 
spear. But Quakers, on principle or by hereditary temper, 
should not enlist. It is a wrong and cruel conscription that 
forces into the ranks one congenitally alien from strife. It 
is base and unfair to call him a coward who is innately in- 
disposed to resist or even to denounce. At the judgment- 
day, many a brave talker and shooter, from the shoulder or 
the mouth, will be surprised to find less of his vaunted 
achievement ascribed to his benevolence than to his native 
combativeness and original conceit. The courage which, 
in Jesus, seized a scourge and counselled the purchase of 
sword, gave way to a nobler submission to violence at his 
approaching end. The permanent religion, as he construed 
and showed if, is sincere and patient testimony to the truth. 
God, we read, is the eternal name. “Is there such a thing,” 
asked John Weiss, “as the everlasting word?” The ironi- 
cal query could but veil his conviction that there is an un- 
ceasing reality and an endless life. 

For us, pilgrims in time, the lesson is not to miss any 
single, once occurring chance of right conduct, or to leave 
inarticulate the word spoken without sound by the spirit, 
and noted, as they revolve, on the providential wheels. 
Human bondage may have been in order as a system and 
institution once. It became disorder and destitution at last. 
The genius of duty then arrived to score it as refuse and 
rottenness, wholly out of place, which God could no longer 
wink at or endure, as Victor Hugo says that “Napoleon 
finally vexed and bored God,” and Emerson added that God 
was tired of kings. He was weary of and could no more 
abide the mart for human flesh. Slave’s blood was not the 
coin he would take as a legal tender for our civil bond. 
He declined to trade in union so. He said, Nations are 
not thus preserved. The Constitution had to flee from the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, miscalled a law. 

But freedom in a larger sense than manumission is in 
this country our virtue and our risk. Conquered for the 
limbs of the black man, its investiture is lacking or incom- 
plete for the thoughts of the white. Self-compulsion to 
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rectitude is the last and best definition of liberty, as author- 
ship of our own speech and behavior is proof and measure 
of our personality. To this spiritual deliverance, Orville 
Dewey contributed more generously than did some who 
pronounced him recreant to his task, and who themselves 
were on parade as the only friends of the oppressed. Let 
all examples and beacon lights lead us to be privately affec- 
tionate, as publicly patriotic and humane. The whole of 
morality is not letting the occasion slip! We must wait on 
Providence, and listen meanwhile to the spirit, as did our 
country-loving, anti-slavery chief. To the half-heathen He- 
brew, as Moses sang, the Lord became a man of war; and 
Israel under David was a military academy where the fin- 
gers were taught to fight. “When I found the Lord was an 
abolitionist,” said a famous preacher, “I joined the ranks.” 
“He is on our side,” remarked a statesman to Mr. Lincoln. 
*“ That I do not know,” was the shrewd and humble answer: 
“Let us but be careful to be on his.” : 

Not for his political prophecy, but his piety, Orville 
Dewey will live on earth a long period still,—in the works 
that throb with sentiment, which is the real, realizing, and 
everlasting part or core of religion. Abraham’s or David's 
ideas on ali matters have suffered change, at every point 
been modified or reversed. Their faith, or feeling for God, 
has so come down it can be expressed in identical terms. 
There are limits to logic as to hearing and sight. Feeling 
is the comprehensive property of all living nature. The 
bird feels the infinite air it breathes and flies through; the 
fish, the boundless sea it refreshes its fan-like gills with, and 
floats or swims in; the worm, the cloddy earth it fertilizes 
and upheaves, while drawing it through its small, ringed 
cylinder of a body, and encompassed by it; and man 
feels the immensity that environs him, and is the womb 
or matrix of his life. Blind Samson wished to feel, that 
he might lean on them, the pillars of the Philistine temple. 
We would feel those columns of the creation that support 
us and cannot be pulled down. The tenderness, especially, 
of the Power that approaches and uplifts us, Dr. Dewey felt 
and portrayed. 
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Under the storm of persecution which drove them by 
thousands into the Catacombs in the neighborhood of Rome 
and other cities, the early Christians were more conscious 
of this quality in our religion than many of the later ones 
have been. In one of those gloomy retreats, some artist of 
their number drew a Christ having on his shoulder not a 
lamb, but a kid, the young of a goat, as if to plead that the 
goats, though set on the left hand of the judge, as God made 
them, should yet have a chance. Such a picture might well 
represent the discipleship and artistic gift of the man who 
has furnished our theme. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


JOHN RUSKIN, ARTIST AND ART CRITIC. 


In the literature and thought and moral movement of the 
generation now too swiftly ending, three men of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race are eminent among their great contempo- 


raries in accepted genius and manifest power. Two are 
dead, recently passing from among men, full of years, 
crowned with honor, and all that was mortal of them fol- 
lowed to the narrow house by nations sorrowing heavily. 
The third still lingers with us,—a man of sixty-four years, 
his natural strength much abated, but his clear-seeing eyes 
undimmed. United by a common idealism and alike abso- 
lutely sincere, they yet differ widely in the character of 
their mind, in the objects of their thought, and in the 
direction of their influence. Carlyle, bred in the sternly 
plain and piously disciplined life of the Scotch peasantry ; 
inheriting the stubborn, persevering ambition of the Scotch ; 
developing a sombre delight in the inarticulate and the im- 
mense on those silent, far-spreading moors above Annandale, 
where he saw only “ overhead the infinite deep, with greater 
and lesser lights, bright-rolling, silent-beaming, hurled 
forth by the hand of God; around him and under his 
feet the wonderfullest earth, with her winter -snow-storms, 
and her summer spice airs,’—showed himself a “dour 
fellow,” as his father would say, terribly earnest in work, 
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darkly passionate in thought, living and uttering himself, 
indeed, as one forever under the consciousness of the awful 
mystery of birth and life and death and the infinitude in 
which they transpire. The universe in its black impenetra- 
bility and human life in its tragic destiny overshadowed his 
mind. He could not rest in the goodness clearly and often 
visible to him: his sympathy was with the heroes who des- 
perately struggle. As waves from a cliff, his spirit, flung 
back from the incomprehensible, paused in dark hollows, or 
heaved and foamed in ineffectual anguish. So far his surg- 
ing feelings prevailed to overbear, as flimsy enough under 
the eternities, all toleration of the artificialities of rank, 
manners, life; and, untrammelled, to utter themselves in 
shouts indignant and quite articulate, or scorn, almost inar- 
ticulate through clenched teeth. Emerson, having a widely 
different mental heritage and living in a widely different 
moral environment, also gave himself up to thoughts of the 
infinite and of destiny; but, while the other brooded at the 
roots of the ash-tree, he mused upon the serene heights of 
Olympus. Calmly he looked out upon Nature, and dwelt 
not so much upon her mystical verge as upon her near and 
appreciable loveliness and order. Calmly he looked down 
upon men, and, in spite of manifest confusion, saw society 
pervaded by a divine spirit, and progressive toward a com- 
pensating end. Mind he recognized in all, and lived in 
notable content : 


“T yielded myself to the perfect whole.” 


Emerson was much less passionate and more philosophic 
than Carlyle, his spirit delicate as the other’s was rugged. 
This was to be expected. It was the peaceful evolution of 
New England Puritanism, through honored and comfortable 
New England ministers, which culminated in Emerson, who 
first appeared in the world of letters as from the ante- 
room of the phrase-making Anthology Club. While the long 
struggle of the poor and unknown Annandale lad to get 
meat and show the world what stuff there was in him made 
more stern and scornful a hard, original, Scotch Calvinism. 
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This difference between them became more manifest as the 
years went on. To Emerson, the sombre spirit and bitter 
sarcasm of Carlyle grew distasteful. And, after his visit to 
Europe in 18738, he confessed to Dr. Hedge that, during his 
sojourn in London, he found talking with Carlyle so uncom- 
fortable and exasperating that he ceased to visit him. 

It was during this same visit, as Mr. Emerson told the 
writer, that he called upon John Ruskin. He found him at 
Oxford, delivering a lecture to his pupils, and was charmed 
with all he said. Subsequently, he visited Mr. Ruskin in 
his room, but was forced, after a little, to leave, so unbear- 
able was the “tirade against everything and everybody in 
which the Englishman indulged.” 

Here, then, are these three great ones, idealists all, each 
faring his own way, and one of them finding himself at last 
wide apart from the other two. On the one side is Carlyle, 
embittered by the limitations of thought, and on the other 
Ruskin, embittered by man’s injustice. Between them, but 
removed at some distance, is the quiet-minded seer, living 
in the still soul of things, and ever and anon uttering calm 
words of insight, and, occasionally, incisive denunciations of 
wrong. 

Of these three, John Ruskin is least known and most 
abused,— a common sequence. In this triad, he is supposed 
to shine with least glory. Carlyle he calls “my master,” 
and he has been charged with borrowing from Emerson. 
Yet I venture to say that he is as independent in genius as 
the others, and that, if in glory he differs from them, it is in 
no lessened ray. He will be widely read, when Carlyle’s 
grand works gather dust on the shelves, and Emerson is the 
pocket companion of the cultured few. He writes of human 
things, taking divine things for granted: he is the chief 
interpreter of nature as the work of God. To be near 
nature, to be near one another, to be near God, is the simple 
as it is the highest aspiration of the human heart; and this 
is the cycle of Ruskin’s thought and effort. Carlyle and 
Emerson were, in the heart of them, mostly concerned to 
formulate a metaphysical ideal. Like Goethe and other 

3 
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philosophers, they continued and added to the history of 
thought. But the period in which chiefly is to be explained 
the universe is past. Man has become the absorbing and 
pressing topic, man in his social relations; and the amend- 
ment of these relations is the paramount and instant duty. 
Carlyle, in that Old World, with its “fearful substratum of 
ignorance and hunger,” and in his birth and struggles, was 
nearer man and the thought of to-day than Emerson. But 
he lived so entirely in his books and heroic ideals that he 
was fairly astonished at the futility of the “ millions, mostly 
fools,” he met in London streets and elsewhere. He inconti- 
nently poured out his scorn upon them: they were to be 
ruled, not reasoned with. And Emerson, disturbed in his 
musings by the baseness of politicians and the grossness of 
the commercial spirit, conceives it were well to prepare to 
get along entirely without society. It never seemed to pen- 
etrate that still, dreamy air of Concord, it hardly occurred 
to Carlyle, that the best deed of all would be to plunge 
into that “fearful substratum,” and with such faith in the 
Supreme as might be summoned win justice for fellow-beings. 
This did Ruskin. And so is he become the first of great 
English writers of this present time, possessed by the evan- 
gel of human kindness, which once more is beginning pow- 
erfully to agitate human hearts, and who, sincerely and 
practically sympathizing with the hitherto almost inarticu- 
late misery of the toilful millions, voices their longing for 
life first and then light. 

To most, Ruskin is best known as an art critic. So it may 
surprise them to have any one put him forward as the repre- 
sentative social reformer. But for this there is adequate 
grounds. An art critic, and a rare one, he surely is, and as 
such has made invaluable contributions. In his defence of 
Turner, he has produced the most perfect biography of an 
artist, extant. In his descriptions of nature, he has almost 
discovered for us the loveliness of that infinite domain, a 
discovery influencing modern thought, perceptible in decora- 
tions, wrought into such novels as Black’s, and attenuated in 
talks of Oscar Wilde. He has also given fine interpreta- 
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tions of the poets, explained Greek mythology, and contrib- 
uted to geology and botany. Still, above all, he is a social 
reformer: his writings in this direction are a new Bible to 
many in England and to some in America. 

The style in which he writes of these many things is 
charming. It is smoother than Carlyle’s and richer than 
Emerson’s, with rhythmic balance and simple arrangement, 
and such precise and poetic choice of adjectives as is not 
surpassed by Milton himself. Richard Hooker was at one 
time his favorite in prose, but the “grand style” of this 
master has in it little of the facility and graceful exuber- 
ance of Modern Painters and Fors Clavigera. 

By general consent, Ruskin is numbered among the 
crowned heads in English literature: it is his ideas only that 
are challenged. Some of these are strange, unquestionably. 
They strike upon the ears of the practical mammon and 
the unmoral esthete discordantly enough. What explo- 
sions of laughter roared through the reviews, when Mr. 
Duskey’s Opinions on Art were given to the world; and 
more recently how have the reviews and daily prints recorded 
with ever-deepening compassion his abandonment of nature 
and art for social economy! Was there ever another who 
set himself down so perfect an Utopian! One after another 
has caught up and echoed this sort of thing, till nowhere, 
hardly, can you hear just word of Mr. Ruskin’s thought and 
work. Enough you will hear of his passionate exaggera- 
tions and idyllic plans; but you will listen long, and hear 
nothing of his timely warnings, his just propositions, his 
noble self-sacrifice, or the cause of his bitter passionateness 
in the inhumanity of men. The conservative instinct of 
those who wax fat is strong. Is it not sorrowful that mere 
conventions of society, meant for a day and already vanish- 
ing, should be regarded as eternal laws, and that he who sug- 
gests alterations in them, for the sake of those who by them 
suffer, should be treated with endless abuse? The teztus 
receptus of custom is unchangeably sacred, though by it men 
go astray, and behind it and unexpressed in it there be true 
and original words of God. Let competition and base art 
continue, though men perish body and soul! 
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Mr. Ruskin as artist and social reformer lives what might 
be called two distinct lives,—one the natural issue of inborn 
tastes, the other dictated by a sense of duty as clearly 
inborn. Destined at first, apparently, for an art career, he 
becomes at length, with much blame from others, the pas- 
sionate reformer. The change he could not, as a sincere 
man, resist. He must manifest what essentially was in him, 
and that was not taste, but moral ideality, tender sympathy, 
justice. These with increasing force manifested themselves, 
and finally prevailed. The material of thought in man, and 
the mental affinities by which that material is crystallized, 
are dependent in great degree and mysterious sequence 
upon inherent passions and susceptibilities, upon dispositions 
deep-drawn, it may be, from far-away ancestors. Culture, 
all the training from childhood up, may develop abilities in 
certain directions, but beneath them, giving them character 
and form, weakening or reinforcing them, are the innate 
emotions and affinities. These, never at any moment inef- 
fectual, may, when some power of the air is over them, rise 
like the tide, submerging whatever routine and circum- 
stance have carefully or carelessly reared. Notable is this 
process in the life of Ruskin. In the respectable, pious, and 
orderly home of the London wine merchant there was, to 
all appearances, little enough prophesying or encouraging 
the rank social reformer. It was sufficiently startling to 
find eventually a painter manifesting himself there. For 
this trick of drawing and coloring, there was evident origin 
in the father’s love of paintings, and it seemed likely to 
receive in time due acknowledgment and happy issue. But 
more potent in him, though not so visible then, was the 
father’s rectitude combining with the mother’s tender and 
unerring moral sensibilities. These in Ruskin were funda- 
mental, ordering his thoughts when he began to think, dic- 
tating his actions when of age, prescribing his destiny. 
Blending with them and modifying them was the artistic 
feeling; but they were predominant, uttering themselves in 
his chivalrous efforts to prove the power of “the greatest 
painter of the schools of England since Reynolds,” —in his 
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assertion “that the arts can never be right themselves, 
unless their motive is right,’—in his passionate desire that 
there should be a beautiful England, filled with people living 
beautiful lives,— in his appeal to workmen to do good work 
and to masters to give due wage,— in his liberal gifts of time 
and strength, of silver speech and solid gold, and precious 
works of art, to compass the realization of his ideals. He 


has spent himself as few in any generation have spent them- 
selves,— . 


“ And all for love and nothing for reward.” 


His life, in many of its details, is singularly open to the 
public view. As though this carping, suspicious, uncharita- 
ble world were really one family, in which there were to be 
few secrets, he has told it many things most people conceal, 
and acted frankly in its sight. He has, indeed, in entire 
abandon to the sentiment of brotherhood, taken society 
into his confidence. 

He was born in London on the eighth day of February, 
1819. England at that time was sadly depressed, having 
hardly recovered from her exhaustive war with Napoleon. 
There was a feverish stir everywhere. Literature of a high 
order was abundantly produced; but in its chief authors, 
Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, it was the literature of revolt. 
Religion was either excessively dogmatic or a hollow pre- 
tence; and the heavings of that “terrible substratum” 
were growing portentous in riots of Luddites, starvation 
among the patient agricultural drudges, increase of crime 
everywhere, and “Manchester massacre” of the unfran- 
chised in this very nineteenth year of the century. In fact, 
it was the beginning of the modern industrial epoch, thus 
ushered in with great disturbance of the old, ante-mechanical 
life, and prophetic of strikes and dirty manufacturing towns, 
and problems at present painfully insoluble. Ruskin’s life 
is suggestively synchronous with modern industrial com- 
plications. 

With that disdain of the pride of birth and the pomp of 


circumstance which is begot in the soul of him who lives’ 
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in the conscious presence of Reality, and who labors at sad 
problems of humanity, Ruskin thus writes of his ancestors : 
“*My mother was a sailor’s daughter, so please you. One of 
my aunts was a baker’s wife, the other a tanner’s; and I 
don’t know much about my family, except that there used 
to be a greengrocer of the name in a small shop near the 
Crystal Palace.” It was at Croyden in Surrey that his 
mother was born. She, “being a consummate housewife, 
was sent for to Scotland to take care of my paternal grand- 
father’s house, who was gradually ruining himself ; and who 
at last effectually ruined and killed himself. My father 
came up to London; was a clerk in a merchant’s house for 
nine years without a holiday; then began business on his 
own account...as a wine-merchant, with no capital and 
a considerable amount of debts bequeathed him by my 
grandfather. He accepted the bequest, and paid them all 
before he began to lay by anything for himself, for which 
his best friends called him a fool; and I, without expressing 
my opinion as to his wisdom, which I knew in such matters 
to be at least equal to mine, have written on the gran- 
ite slab over his grave that he was ‘an entirely honest 
man.’” Once established in business, he married “his 
exemplary Croyden cousin.” By this union there were 
brought together types of the best Scotch and English com- 
mon people. Both households were humble, ruled by the 
homely virtues, veracious, loving wisdom, deeply religious. 
The Scotch traits, however, seemed to have prevailed in the 
ordering of the new household, and to have got themselves 
stamped into the nature of the one child who was born into 
it. John Ruskin in looks and general tone of character 
is essentially a Scotchman. His hair is light, his whiskers 
sandy, his eyes light blue, and his whole expression of that 
earnest, sober cast common to the countrymen of Knox 
and Chalmers and Carlyle. Beneath the outward show is 
the “glowing soul of the Scot,” persistent, flaming in vehe- 
ment moral emotion, calm ascending in reverence, a lamp to 
the feet of many in paths dark enough and perplexing in 
these latter days. 
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According to a phrase which now has got itself a new 
meaning, Ruskin was “well born.” “My mother had, as 
she afterwards told me, solemnly devoted me to God before 
I was born, in imitation of Hannah....‘*Devoting me to 
God’ meant, as far as my mother knew herself what she 
meant, that she would try to send me to college, and make 
a clergyman of me.” Early showing quickness of percep- 
tions and precocious essays at independence of thought, he 
was, by his parents, accepted with solemn thankfulness as a 
child of promise; and the mother with even a rare devotion 
proceeded to fit him for the career she had elected. At that 
“best academe, a mother’s knee,” he was well grounded in 
the elements of culture and character. This he now grate- 
fully acknowledges: “ We scarcely ever in our study of 
education ask this most essential of all questions about a 
man, What patience had his mother or sister with him? and 
more men are apt to forget. it themselves.... You know 
that people sometimes call me a good writer, others like to 
hear me speak. I seldom misspell or mispronounce a word 
grossly, and can generally say what I want to say. Well, 
my own impression about this power, such as it may be, is 
that it was born with me, or gradually gained by my own 
study. It is only by deliberate effort that I can recall the 
long morning hours of toil, as regular as sunrise,— toil on 
both sides equal,—by which, year after year, my mother 
forced me to learn all the Scotch paraphrases by heart, and 
ever so many chapters of the Bible besides, allowing not so 
much as a syllable to be missed or misplaced, while every 
sentence was required to be said over and over again till 
she was satisfied with the accent of it... . And truly, 
though I have picked up the elements of a little further 
knowledge in mathematics, meteorology, and the like, in 
after life, and owe not a little to the teaching of many peo- 
ple, this maternal installation of my mind in that property 
of chapters I count very confidently the most precious, and, 
on the whole, the one essential part of all my education.” 

It was too anxiously done.) For, while thus taught, he 
was secluded from other children, cut off from the world, 
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and a precocity was developed, and a certain unworldliness 
which remains with him to this day. “By the time I was 
seven years old, I was already getting too independent men- 
tally even of my father and mother; and, having nobody 
else to be dependent upon, began to lead a very small, perky, 
contented, conceited, cock-Robinson Crusoe sort of a life.” 
Plainly, the mother is overdoing the matter. The very 
solemnity which is so native to herself and husband, and 
into which she plunges her child in the persuasion that his 
piety will thereby be increased, is one of the elements en- 
larging to her discomfiture. John is early taken to church, 
where there is bred in him such a horror of Sunday that its 
prescient gloom used to be cast as far back in the week as 
Friday. The remainder of the Lord’s day had to be spent 
in solemn-seated quietness, with the Bible, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and Robinson Crusoe for sole diversion. A colder gloom 
—the real Scotch thing — was penetrated, when the family 
went to Perth in the summer time. “My mother, indeed, 
never went so far as my aunt, nor carried her religion down 
to the ninth or glacial circle of holiness, by giving me cold 
dinners.” 

Like a breath of spring into this polar passage of his life 
breathed the father’s influence. It was unintentional, but 
none the less charming, congenial, appealing to an innate 
appreciation of all loveliness. That influence was esthetic. 
In moments of leisure, the father indulged a natural taste 
for art by sketching in India ink, and, while travelling on 
business, gratified it by seeking out and contemplating good 
pictures and fine scenery. While he sketched, the son hov- 
ered about him, and on his excursions was his delighted 
companion. ‘ My father, as years went on, and I came to 
be four or five years old, could command a post-chaise and 
pair for two months in the summer, by help of which, with 
my mother and me, he went the round of his country cus- 
tomers. So that at a jog-trot pace, and through the pano- 
ramic opening of the four windows of the post-chaise, made 
more panoramic still to me because my seat was a little 
bracket in front, I saw all the high roads and most of the 
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cross ones of England and Wales, and great part of lowland 
Scotland as far as Perth, where every year we spent the 
whole summer with my father’s sister. She lived at Bridge- 
end, in the town of Perth, and had a garden full of goose- 
berry-bushes, sloping down to the Tay, with a door opening 
to the water, which ran past it clear-brown over the pebbles 
three or four feet deep,—an infinite thing for a child to look 
into.” Delightful beyond telling must have been to him 
the pleasantness of the sweet, wide country after Brunswick 
Square, London, where he had been “ accustomed for two or 
three years to no other prospect than that of the brick walls 
over the way.” ‘The first thing which I remember as an 
event in life was being taken by my nurse to the brow of 
Friars’ Crag on Derwentwater. The intense joy, mingled 
with awe, that I had in looking through the hollows in the 
mossy roots, over the crag into the dark lake, has associated 
itself more or less with all twining roots of trees ever since. 

“It happened also, which was the real cause of the bias of 
my after life, that my father had a rare love of pictures. I 
use the word rare advisedly, having never met with another 
instance of so innate a faculty for the discernment of true 
art, up to the point possible without actual practice. Ac- 
cordingly, wherever there was a gallery to be seen, we 
stopped at the nearest town for the night; and, in the rev- 
erentest manner, I thus saw nearly all the noblemen’s 
houses in England; not indeed myself at that age caring 
for the pictures, but much for castles and ruins, feeling more 
and more, as I grew older, the healthy delight of uncovetous 
admiration, and perceiving, as soon as I could perceive any 
political truth at all, that it was probably much happier to 
live in a small house and have Warwick castle to be aston- 
ished at, than to live at Warwick castle and have nothing 
to be astonished at. And at this day (1871), though I have 
kind invitations enough to visit America, I could not even 
for a couple of months live in a country so miserable as to 
possess no castles.” 

These copious autobiographical passages, many of which 
are scattered through Fors Clavigera, are culled, so that in 
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his own language may be learned the nature of the start he 
got in life, his bias not toward art alone, but toward love 
and justice. The art bias, at the time of which we are now 
writing, chiefly manifested itself. His father, a reserved, 
industrious, practical, thrifty man, was no wise minded at 
first to encourage this; perhaps took it as a matter of 
course that, according to his wife’s preference, John was to 
be a preacher. But his example, conjoined with the charm 
of working with pencil and colors, and the loveliness of nat- 
ure, prevailed ; and the Jad was led out in a career in which 
he gave promise of becoming notable among modern paint- 
ers. First results were manifested in the patience with 
which the boy of eight or ten years copied the maps of a 
small atlas, urged thereto by the delight anticipated in mak- 
ing the few colored lines separating countries. From maps, 
he rose to castles drawn from nature. His first attempt in 
this direction was “ Dover Castle, beneath a Borrowed Sky.” 
“This was literally my first attempt at picture-making, at 
twelve years old.... Infinitely stupid, but showing steady 
power and will to work.” More castles followed, and some 
cathedrals, which, though at times “supremely stupid,” 
showed “no shirking of work,” “no carelessness.” It is well 
enough for him to call these early attempts, some of them, 
“infinitely stupid,” but those who, in exhibitions in London 
and Boston, had an opportunity to study them and their suc- 
cessors are of the opinion, no doubt, that they are very good 
examples of rare and improvable talent. At the time they 
were done, people thought so. “ Better things should have 
come of such practice, but I got overpraised for the me- 
chanical industry, and led away besides into other work 
not fit for me. Had I been permitted at this time to put 
my whole strength into drawing and geology, my life, as far 
as I can judge, would have been an entirely harmonious and 
serviceable one. But I was too foolish and sapless myself 
to persist in the healthy bent, and my friends mistook me 
for a genius.” In some sort, however, he did go on; the 
hope of making him a preacher, which was a real hindrance 
to his proper growth, fading out in the white heat of his 
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art passion. Journeys to the continent after he was four- 
teen made him acquainted with the works of the master- 
builders and master-painters; and, for more potent stimulus, 
there was the occasional meeting with the painter Turner 
at his father’s house. By the time he was twenty there was 
manifest in him an art development -peculiarly his own, 
which, though in some characteristics it resembled Turner’s, 
arose from what was common to both, “intense love of 
form.” Very careful and conscientious all his work cer- 
tainly is, true to nature notably, and dictated and arranged 
by true art feeling. From a glimpse into one of Ruskin’s 
note books, afforded the writer by Prof. Charles E. Norton, 
there lingers the recollection of inexpressibly tender pas- 
sages of sky, and painted flowers of the field with all their 
beauty in them. More open evidence of his fine power is, 
of course, given in his drawings and paintings, and in his 
illustrations in Modern Painters and in other books of his. 
What Ruskin would have come to as a painter, had this 
development quietly continued, it is not easy to determine. 
A good artist he is, and somewhere among the illustrious 
whom his discriminating pen helps us to appreciate, he 
would certainly have won a place. But, for good or ill, his 
hope to be a painter was sacrificed to his deep desire to see 
justice done him he calls “the one in five hundred years 
painter.” Never has he publicly regretted that sacrifice. 
Still, the thought of the great change it wrought in his 
career fills his soul with sadness. “Had I but been able to 
keep myself clear of literature, and gone on doing what I 
then saw my way to,— well, perhaps”’— And then he 
brings bitter cheer to his heart with the suggestion that he 
might have met with disaster; just as a mother tries to get 
comfort out of the thought that, even if her precious boy 
had been spared to her, he might at last have been swept 
into the sorrowful ways of a wild world. The vindication 
of Turner was the first great sacrifice in a life of hopes de- 
ferred. 

We are not to think, however, that Ruskin would have 
kept clear of literature, had Turner never crossed his path. 
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Here was, in posse, another Dante Rossetti, a painter and 
a writer of poems. He is possessed by the true impulse 
of the writer, and early exhibited somewhat of his rare 
facility of expression. At fifteen, he began writing poems 
to his girl cousins. These or others got published about that 
time in Friendship’s Offering. Now, every year produced 
its batch of published poems, most of them marvellous in 
the sight of relatives, and one of them, “Salsette and Ele- 
phanta,” written when he was twenty, climbing to such 
excellence as to receive the prize at Oxford. So he contin- 
ued, more or less prolific of poems, till 1850, when he ended 
abruptly, as though he had concluded that for him there 
was nothing precious to be looked for in that vein. Did the 
disdain of verse in his master, Carlyle, compel this conclu- 
sion? At all events, most persons will agree that, read 
after his prose, his poems are disappointing. It was at this 
early age of fifteen that he contributed to the Magazine of 
Natural History, disquisitions on the “ Causes of the Color 
of the Water of the Rhine,” and “ Facts and Considerations 
on the Strata of Mont Blanc,” which, at the least, testify to 
the awakened state of his power of observation and to the 
bent of his mind. The anatomy of mountains seemed des- 
tined to get themselves incorporated into possible paintings 
of his as distinctly as they did into actual Turners. And, 
though the seeming had no adequate fulfilment, what he 
gained did enable him to appreciate Turner’s consummate 
naturalism when he saw it, and to interpret it to the world. 
Other papers succeeding, especially a series begun when he 
was eighteen, on the “ Poetry of Architecture,” give addi- 
tional testimony to his preparedness to vindicate the power 
of the greatest of modern painters. 

But it is to be plainly understood for the proper appreci- 
ation of Ruskin’s character and of his greatest work, Mod- 
ern Painters, that there was nothing premeditated in his 
defence of Turner. It was the spontaneous thrust and ward 
of a chivalrous man in behalf of one he considered to be 
treated unjustly. He had long loved Turner’s work, but not 
till the last did he realize that it was left to him to secure it 
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proper recognition. The first bit of Turner’s work Ruskin 
ever saw was, when he was a mere boy, an engraving in 
Friendship’s Offering. “I used to feast on it every evening 
for months, and return to it again and again for years, before 
I knew any thing either about drawing or Turner or my- 
self.” As soon as it was published, he received the illus- 
trated edition of Rogers’s Jtaly, which was his real introduc- 
tion to the work of the great artist. -Of this he writes: “I 
might — not without some appearance of reason — attribute 
to the gift the entire direction of my life’s energies. But it 
is the greatest error of thoughtless biographers to attribute 
to the accident which introduces some new phase of char- 
acter all the circumstances of character which gave the 
accident importance. The essential point to be noted and 
accounted for was that I could understand Turner’s work 
when I saw it, not by what chance or in what year it was 
first seen.” Later on, a deeper acquaintance with Turner's 
work was formed in the galleries and through engravings 
and paintings purchased by the prosperous wine-merchant. 
And, at last,—a most thrilling event to the young art aspir- 
ant,— he received, through the kindness of a picture-dealer, 
an introduction to Turner himself. “I loved — yes, loved 
— Mr. Griffeth and the happy hours he got for me.” These, 
many of them, were enjoyed in Ruskin’s own home, to which 
the taciturn old painter was now invited frequently. Rare 
moments were these for the silently adoring lad. There was 
in him a heart of loyalty which brought him unquestioning 
to the feet of him he called master. Longing to be thought 
worthy, ready for instant service, like youthful knight in 
the presence of his prince, he looked and listened and prof- 
ited. Occasionally, the father would call Turner’s attention 
to John’s performances. Most often, no response would be 
elicited. At one time, however, never to be forgotten, he 
was shown the painting of a waterfall (Schaffhausen, we 
believe), done by the young artist, and was evidently 
pleased with it. Pointing significantly to the picture and 


then to John, he nodded approvingly. That was admitting 
much. 
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As early as when he was only seventeen years old, Ruskin 
impulsively attempted defence of Turner in a letter in- 
tended for the papers. From that time until he was twenty- 
five, he, without remonstrance, let the world of fashion and 
taste keep on its way, still to proffer homage, mostly manu- 
factured, to the artificial classic landscapes. Then, the neg- 
lect of Turner, whose power was at its greatest, growing 
unendurable, he flung to the world his word of indignant 
defence and rebuke. Modern Painters appeared in 1843. 
With a boldness that appeared presumptuous, he assailed the 
popular taste for dark masters and the formal style of paint- 
ing, set up the contemned Turner as the greatest living 
artist and the grandest landscape painter of all time, and 
authoritatively enunciated the principles by which all paint- 
ers should be guided and all paintings judged. His own 
name printed on the book would have won for it no consider- 
ation; and, in casting about for a nom de plume, he hit upon 
the tentative substitute, “ An Oxford Graduate.” It was by 
sheer force of merit, literary style, and logic of facts that 
the book commanded immediate and wide-extending atten- 
tion. The reviewers swept grandly down to annihilate the 
solitary “Oxford Graduate”; but to him was the victory, 
and his “flag of truth waved brightly through the smoke of 
the battle.” The book created a new epoch in art study 
and criticism; and it marked, if it did not create, a revolu- 
tion in painting. Here was one who had something to say, 
and who could say it unusually well. Modern Painters had 
a second edition, and in time a second and even a fifth vol- 
ume; and, from rapidly accumulating material and swift suc- 
ceeding suggestions, other and kindred books — The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, The Stones of Venice, etc. — were 
the meanwhile thrown off. Like Byron, the “Oxford Grad- 
uate” awoke one morning, and found himself famous. All 
that he wrote — and he wrote much — was eagerly read, and 
he easily became the accepted authority in matters of art. 
With the publication of The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
he assumed his own name. 

In his principles of art and criticism, Mr. Ruskin belongs 
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peculiarly to modern times. His return to nature is as 
marked as that of Burns, and his devotion to truth as single 
as that of Darwin, Lyell, or Spencer. It might be said that 
he has secured for art the same stable foundation, in reality, 
which has been secured for science. He must see for him- 
self, and write from actual observation. He delayed the 
publication of the later volumes of Modern Painters, in 
order to obtain as many memoranda as possible of medieval 
buildings in Italy and Normandy, then in process of destruc- 
tion. While he was taking drawings from one side of a 
building, the masons were busy knocking down the other. 
The publication of all his books was preceded by the same 
exact and laborious study. Again and again, he visited 
Venice, “to examine not only every one of the older pal- 
aces, stone by stone, but every fragment throughout the city 
which afforded any clue to the formation of its styles.” In 
other instances, it often required a week or two’s hard walk- 
ing to determine some geological problem; and among the 
Alps and their glaciers he had stood, “ when the black thun- 
der-cloud was literally dashing itself in his face, while the 
blue hills seen through its rents-were thirty miles away.” 
His toil and patience in the verification of facts have been 
simply stupendous. 

Similarly, his insistence upon truthfulness in art, sincerity 
of expression, has been continuous. Carlyle is not more 
exacting of sincerity in life and literature, Spencer of truth 
in science, than Ruskin of conformity with nature in art. 
Here is a passage which, without alteration, Huxley might 
utter to a class in biology: “I have always said, He who is 
closest to nature is best. All rules are useless, all genius is 
useless, all labor is useless, if you do not give facts: the 
more facts you give, the greater you are; and there is no 
fact so unimportant as to be prudently despised, if it be pos- 
sible to represent it.” Bacon somewhere says, “ That alone 
will be true philosophy which renders the voices of the 
world as faithfully as possible, and which, as it were, writes 
down what the world dictates, adding nothing of its own, 
but only repeating, and, so to speak, re-echoing.” Not so 
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exact as this may art be. It is given her to choose among 
the things of nature,— to emphasize this, to merely hint at 
that, to heighten a mountain, to deepen the darkness of a 
pass,— but depart from nature she cannot. The Baconian 
principle, Ruskin thus translates in terms of art: “ The work 
upon the imagery of the universe is not to improve, but to 
explain. This infinite universe is unfathomable, inconceiv- 
able, in its whole. Every human creature must slowly spell 
out and long contemplate such part of it as may be possible 
for him to reach, then set forth what he has learned of it for 
those beneath him, extricating it from infinity as one gath- 
ers a violet out of grass: one does not improve either violet 
or grass in gathering it, but one makes the flower visible.” 
And he reiterates, “ Art, devoted humbly and self-forget- 
fully to the clear statement and record of the facts of the 
universe, is always helpful and beneficent to mankind, full 
of comfort, strength, and salvation.” 

Between truthful expression and truth of heart, right 
work and right motive, there should be in life closest connec- 
tion. With Milton, we feel that the poet must himself be 
a true poem first before he can write one. This is another 
of Ruskin’s principles. In the nature of things, he could 
not at all see how any good work can be done from impure 
or ignoble motives. Just as he goes to nature to get the 
truth of things, he goes to the heart of the artist to get 
truth of representation. There must be reality there, too,— 
no falsity, no formalism, but delight in what is pure and 
lovely, and worship of the highest. His imperious question 
always is, Does the artist paint from purest motives,— truth 
for truth’s sake, religion for its own sake, beauty for delight 
in it? He despises Raphael, because he colored in artistic 
hardness of feeling, played with the noblest themes of relig- 
ion. Instead of representations of faith, his pictures are, he 
contemptuously asserts, only “compositions.” His “Charge 
to Peter” is.a mere mythic absurdity and faded concoction 
of fringes, muscular arms, and curly heads of Greek philoso- 
phers; his “ Transfiguration,” “ kicking gracefulnesses ” ; he 
merely ministered with applause to the impious luxury of 
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the Vatican. Ruskin strikes also at the fashionable delight 
in the nude, the Platonic admiration for nymphs and Ve- 
nuses, which still has in it a deal of sensuousness. Pure 
in suggestiveness he wants the picture, pure in heart the 
painter. “ All delight in art, and all love of it, resolve them- 
selves into simple love of that which deserves love.” “I 
have had but one steady aim in all that I have ever tried to 
teach; namely, to declare that whatever was great in human 
art was the expression of man’s delight in God’s work.” 
Farther yet he carries his principle, even to declare that no 
shallow or petty person and no false one can paint. “ Accur- 
ately in proportion to the rightness of the cause and purity 
of the emotion is the possibility of the fine art. You must 
be good men before you can either paint or sing.” One 
wishes this were historically true; but it is only ideally 
true, not formulated from the facts. So much the worse 
for the facts, it may be said; for the ideal is the vision of 
what is to be. Still, it remains that what has been does not 
support the principle. Fra Angelico, praying before paint- 
ing, was the personification of it; but Turner, Ruskin’s own 
master, was a marked violation of it. A blunt, coarse man, 
with more than English reserve, living solitary in dirty apart- 
ments, methodically sensual, vulgar in habits, yet somewhere 
in his heavy frame the soul of Keats, which he conceals 
from everything but his marvellous art,—he is an enigma 
to any theory of life or esthetics. Other painters loved by 
Ruskin, Tintoret and Titian notably, could not by the most 
optimistic treatment be made submissive to the principle. 
In spite of his love for these masters and fidelity to his prin- 
ciple, he had to declare — which, once convinced, he did fear- 
lessly — that there was “no religion whatever in any work 
of Titian’s, and that Tintoret only occasionally forgot him- 
self into religion.” As he had given out that Titian was a 
standard of perfection, he asked his readers to conceive the 
weight of the problem on his mind,— how the most perfect 
work he knew, in his special business, could be done wholly 
without religion! In time, he arrived at the conclusion, 


which considerably altered his teaching, “that human work 
5 
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must be done honorably and thoroughly, because we are 
now men; whether we ever expect to be angels, or ever 
were angels, being practically no matter. We are now 
human creatures, and must at our peril do human — that is 
to say, affectionate, honest, and earnest— work.” Still later, 
the problem pressed with more painful persistence, as he 
seemed to see that his “idol, Turner, stood side by side with 
Tintoret; so also Velasquez, Sir Joshua, and Gainsborough 
stood with Titian and Veronese; and these seven men — 
quite demonstrably and indisputably giants in the domain 
of art — stood as heads of a great worldly army, worship- 
pers of worldly visible Truth, against, and assuredly dis- 
tinct from, another sacred army,.. . headed by Ciambue, 
Giotto, and Angelico, worshippers not of worldly and visi- 
ble truth, but of a visionary one, which they asserted to be 
higher, yet, under the (as they asserted — supernatural) 
teaching of the spirit of this truth, doing less perfect work 
than their unassisted opposites.” This fact, tremendous in 
its unity, and difficult enough to him now, was then irrec- 
oncilable. His religion was in the way, such religion as up 
to that time had been his stay. “I was still,” he writes, “in 
the bonds of my old evangelical faith ; and, in 1858, it was, 
with me, Protestant or nothing; the crisis of the whole turn 
of my thoughts being one Sunday morning, at Turin, when 
from before Paul Veronese’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’ and under 
quite overwhelmed sense of his God-given power, I went 
away to a Waldensian chapel, where a little, squeaking 
idiot was preaching to an audience of seventeen old women 
and three louts that they were the only children of God in 
Turin, and that all the people in Turin outside the chapel, 
and all the people in the world out of sight of Monte Viso 
would be damned. I came out of the chapel, in sum of 
twenty years’ thought, a conclusively wn-converted man,— 
converted by this little Piedmontese gentleman, so powerful 
in his organ-grinding, inside out, as it were. ‘Here is an 
end to my “mother-law” of Protestantism! and, now, what 
is there left?’” It is, he tells us, to be found in his books 
written between 1858 and 1874. “It is all good and sound, 
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so far as it goes; whereas all that went before was so mixed 
with Protestant egotism and insolence that, as you have 
probably heard, I won't publish in their first form any of 
those former books.” Thus it went with him till 1874, when 
he had lived full sixteen years with the religion of humanity, 
a Christian theism, which at that time was deepened by the 
discovery that all Giotto’s weaknesses were Owing to the fact 
that he did not know what was discovered later, the princi- 
ples of perspective and ‘the laws of light and shade; and 
that the religion in him, instead of weakening, had solem- 
nized and developed every faculty of his heart and hand; 
and, in conclusion, that he was greater than Titian, and that 
religion would have grandly reinforced the power of those 
other artists called worldly. 

His principle was thus at last secured to him in more than 
its original truthfulness. Fact now was found to support it, 
the ideal was seen to be fulfilled in the real. Other things 
being equal, the higher the motive, the nobler the work. 
First, man must have delight in his work in order to do 
good work, and then the best work will follow when it is 
done as for the Highest, or in imitation of his work. Rus- 
kin applies the principle to all that man does. Not only 
the painter and architect are dependent upon it, but even 
the humblest workman can do no good work, unless he 
delights in his labor. The nobleness of the old Gothic 
style of architecture is owing to this,—that the meanest 
workman, toiling at archway or pinnacle, wrought with de- 
light, and as in the service of God. With painstaking care 
he hammered and chiselled, fondly contemplated the result 
from time to time, and so not only did honest work, but, 
what is more, evoked his taste and his inventiveness, with 
the grand result that the edifice bears in every part of ita 
variety and freshness and truthfulness which make it a de- 
light forever. If all ornament were still done in this way, 
it would call into existence a host of just such workmen as 
made the marvels of the grand Gothic; “for the very men 
who could do sculpture like this of Lyons for you are here! 
Still here, in your despised workmen. The race has not de- 
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generated: it is you who have bound them down, and 
buried them beneath your Greek stones. There would be 
a resurrection of them, as of renewed souls, if you would 
only lift the weight of these weary walls from off their 
hearts.” His love of the Gothic and his reasons for it 
appear in the following passage: “We have in Chris- 
tianity recognized the individual value of every soul, and 
there is no intelligence so feeble but that its single ray 
may in some sort contribute to the general light. This is 
the glory of the Gothic architecture, that every jot and 
tittle, every point and niche of it, afford room, fuel, and 
forces for individual fire.” He urges the revival of it, con- 
demns all sham ornament, and over and over again declares 
that a happy people and beautiful art go together, must go 
together, and by divine appointment shall go together. As 
the consideration of this would be other than a consideration 
of art, we must here end with this last word from our critic : 
“For the sum of all, men must paint and build neither for 
pride nor for money, but for love,— for love of their art, for 
love of their neighbor, and whatever better love may be than 


these, founded on these.” 
D. M. Witson. 


THE GREAT STEPS IN THEOLOGY. 


How radically different, how contrary and antagonistic, 
the conceptions of the divine that are found in various 
quarters of the globe! Is there any natural relationship 
between them, any orderly succession among them? 

It is the belief of those who have studied the religions 
as natural products of man’s spiritual nature that there is 
such an orderly succession by which one has proceeded from 
another. Any careful study of any special phase — such as 
anthropomorphism or pantheism, ¢.g.— will show how it is 
related to both earlier and later phases, as product of some- 
thing anterior and cause of something consequent, and has 
its place in that evolutional process by which religion has 
passed up from its primitive beginning to the elevated form 
it possesses in the Christian philosophy of the present. 
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It is not difficult to show the general fact of such an evo- 
lutional process; but, when we essay to point out with posi- 
tiveness the particular phase in which faith first began, and 
the special steps by which successively it has ascended the 
staircase of religion, we are involved in difficulty. The 
evidence on this point is necessarily vague and contradic- 
tory. Too much of this course was passed over before 
humanity began to take cognizance of its thoughts and 
feelings, or to make any records by which they might be 
surmised. No tribe or nation of men at the present day is 
in the same mental state as the primitive men were. 

The rudest savage, as much as the most civilized Euro- 
pean, is the product of a long line of ancestors, the creature 
of manifold ancient customs, traditions, and ideas, consoli- 
dated and fused by heredity and association for generations 
on generations. It is as impossible for the savage as for 
the citizen of London or Boston to look at the world and 
human life with the fresh heart and unsophisticated eyes of 
the first men. 

We cannot expect, then, to find in any now existing relig- 
ion any adequate picture of the earliest conceptions of God. 
We can observe, merely, certain scattered hints and touches, 
which we take as survivals of these primitive ideas; and by 
inference from these survivals, and induction of the laws of 
mental and spiritual development, we draw, with the aid of 
the historic imagination, a sketch of the earliest phases 
of religion, such as may be accepted as most probable. But 
with this we must be satisfied. We must remember how- 
ever much circumstantial evidence, so to speak, we may 
exhibit in corroboration of our sketch, that it is, after 
all, but theoretical. 

These theoretical sketches are by no means few in num- 
ber. I can allude but to two or three of them. Especially 
popular has been that which supposed man’s conception of 
the divine to start in fetichism, the worship of single 
objects which seem to possess a supernatural power,— the 
stone that falls red-hot from the sky; the tree that killed a 
friend in its fall; the bird at whose coming the spring 
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begins; the shell, or rude natural image, since carrying which 
good luck has attended the hunter. Everything, in fact, it 
is said, was to the primitive man alive and in possession of 
a mysterious, magical power; every being and body and 
phenomenon of nature was a God. This fetichism, as Comte 
called it, or ekastotheism, as Major Powell more accurately 
calls it, was, according to the founder of the Positive Phi- 
losophy, and a great company of theorists since, the initial 
stage of religion. 

These are, indeed, the coarsest and lowest conceptions of 
the divine. But, when we examine into their associations 
in the mind of the savage, we find that this host of individ- 
ual and material objects are not worshipped as divine in 
themselves, but because they were believed, in consequence 
of the interruption of nature’s general order exhibited in 
them, to have become the abode of some wandering spirit 
or the seat of some mystic supernatural power. It is evi- 
dent, then, that fetichism is a secondary stage, and implies 
a previous belief in animism, or the existence of the spirits 
who take possession of the strangely acting natural objects, 
and work good or ill to men who come into relation to them. 

Of late, therefore, animism has been the phase of religion 
presented most generally as its first beginning. Mr. Tylor, 
in his great work on Primitive Culture, has offered the 
clearest expositions and fullest illustrations of the influence 
of this belief in the growth of religion; and later writers, 
such as Dorman, Ferrier, Rialle, and Spencer, have pursued 
the same track. 

That animism is an early stage of religion, and that it has 
been a potent element in the evolution of faith, I would not 
deny. I recognize this frankly. But that animism and 
ancestor-worship have been exclusively the sources of relig- 
ion I consider to be a grave mistake. Equally so is it to 
look upon it as the earliest stage, and these ghosts of the 
departed which transmigrate into tree, beast, and stream, 
and swarm in multitudes about man, controlling every 
strangely acting object by their power, as the earliest con- 
ception of the divine. 
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This primitive philosophy, as Tylor well calls it, rude as 
it is, yet implies more observation and reflection on human 
nature and the customary order of material things than com- 
ports with the ingenuous thoughts of the first worshippers. 
It implies a recognition of a usual succession of events, and 
the conception of a superior power, able to intervene and 
alter it. 

But religion, I cannot help thinking, was far earlier than 
any philosophy, even of this primitive kind. Religion is 
primarily connected with the emotions, and, while thought 
and reflection farther develop it, was anterior to any consid- 
erable development of these. Moreover, animism must have 
been preceded by that personification of the winds, the 
breath, and the shadow, through one or the other of which 
the inward consciousness itself came to be invested with 
personality, as the words for life, wind, and spirit in all lan- 
guages show. Animism, also, must have had anterior to it 
that personification of specific types of natural classes, out 
of which has grown that idea of tutelary spirits, genii, or 
demons, which form such a large part of this phase of 
thought. 

We must go back farther, then, than fetichism and ani- 
mism for the beginning of religion. In regard to the social 
state, the Duke of Argyll has well pointed out * that the 
grossest customs of the savage, and those most removed and 
opposite to civilized customs, are not those to be reckoned 
most primitive. 

If the condition of primeval man approximated to those 
of the animal species from which he is descended, according 
to the theory of evolution, then such customs as infanticide, 
cannibalism, the cruel treatment of the female sex, poly- 
andry, and marriage by capture from alien tribes,—un- 
known as they are among the higher animals, and injurious 
to the propagation of the race,—cannot have been charac- 
teristic of the primeval social stage of humanity, but aber- 
raut and degenerate growths. So, in religion, it is not those 
conceptions that are the coarsest and most grotesque that 


“Unity of Nature,” Contemporary Review, March, 1881. 
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are to be reckoned the earliest stages of spiritual develop- 
ment, but those simplest, most natural, and least decom- 
posable. 

1. Now, this earliest stage, logically and actually anterior 
to both fetichism and animism, we find in that personifying 
tendency native to man, and strongest in infancy and in sav- 
agery. By an untutored instinct, a spontaneous impulse, 
the uncultured man or child invests every natural object 
that exhibits energy and activity with a personal life, 
desires, intentions, feelings, and will, like his own. This is 
not the result of reflection or deliberate reasoning, but an 
immediate and necessary projection of the man’s self into 
the objects around him, through his innate mental constitu- 
tion. It is claimed by many scientists to be common to the 
higher animals also, and therefore an attitude of all con- 
scious perception. This animation of all around him, 
which seems to us like intentional embellishment and fan- 
ciful exaggeration, was to the primitive man (as to savages 
and children to-day) the most natural and simple way of 
regarding things. The personifications of poetry are but 
atavism in literature. 

Here is the first step leading toward religion. Through 
this, primitive man came to look on all the objects and proc- 
esses of nature about him as endowed with life, will, and 
intelligence similar to his own. But this is not enough. 
For to the animal, also, surrounding objects that exhibit 
energy and activity seem to be living; but the belief cre- 
ates no religion, no thought of gods. 

How is this created? To show us how all natural objects 
seem alive to the primitive man, to show how numerous 
and familiar are the spirits that he believes constantly 
around him, makes the explanation of his worship of them 
none the easier. 

It is not the familiar so much as the strange that is likely 
to awaken religious awe, and the distinctive thing in the 
primitive divine is its contrast to the ordinary. 

The civilized man grows up with the predicate of the 
divine already moulded by tradition or association. But, 
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with the primitive man, there was not merely the question, 
What deserves to be identified with the divine? but the 
greater problem, to develop the very idea of something 
divine. 

It could only have been in the crises of deep experiences 
that appealed most powerfully to his sense of need, that 
awakened unprecedented desires, that stirred every chord 
of ecstasy or awe, that the first mental glimpse was gained 
of something more than human, something grand and mys- 
terious, before which he could not but humble himself, and 
which yet drew him to its praise and service with an uncom- 
prehended but irresistible fascination. The central thing 
in religion in all its stages is the adoration which bows the 
man before something which he feels to be profoundly ven- 
erable. It is not any and every object which would be 
capable of awakening the religious emotions and satisfying 
the spiritual aspirations even of the primitive man. It is 
only those objects whose permanence would meet his long- 
ing for some stable stay amid the changes of existence, 
whose majesty amid the pettiness of ordinary things would 
entrance him with some grand -up-lift of the heart, and 
whose beneficence amid his daily hardships would flood his 
mind with gratitude or desire,—it is only such objects that 
could create at the outset—from the very ground —in 
souls as yet bare of any such conception the idea of 
divinity. 

For the earliest gods of humanity, then, we must seek 
what would be to him most deeply impressive, mysterious, 
and important to his daily life. We must ask what it was 
that, before either his moral, ideal, or intellectual nature was 
developed, would awaken within him those heart-agitating 
emotions of wonder, fear, dependence, hope, and love, in 
which the first tremulous vibrations of the music of religion 
begins. 

Now, in the case of the primitive man, in whom as yet 
all other faculties but the senses, feelings, and appetites lie 
latent, these influences would be found in those natural 


objects and processes that possess most grandeur, power, 
& 
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and mystery. The hunter, in pursuit of his prey, is over- 
taken by the nightfall. Crouching in some crevice of the 
rocks or clinging to the upper limbs of some tree for ref- 
uge against the wild beasts, who under the cover of dark- 
ness swarm forth and make the gloom hideous with their 
cries, how anxiously he would watch for the rising of the 
sun, and how gratefully he welcomes it when it comes to 
drive the wolves and tigers to their lairs, and allow him to 
wend his way home in safety! Or, when the storm-cloud, 
so much more furious in those southern climes where man’s 
first home was than in our northern lands, envelops the sky, 
and the deafening thunder peals forth in long, reverberating 
roar, and the torrents pour from the sky like mountain cas- 
cades,— what awe must have stirred the hearts of our early 
ancestors! And when the bright sky at length drove away 
the storm monster, and smiled upon the earth with brighter 
radiance and a clearer beauty than ever, how naturally 
men’s sense of their weakness would be succeeded by recog- 
nition of the grandeur and beneficence of the fair sky,— 
a recognition that would instinctively fill the heart with 
impulses of worship! On the fathomless depths of the 
azure vault, the eye would fasten with a fascination too 
pleasant to be readily broken. Beneficence, serenity, and 
peace are all spoken to the heart by its bright lines and 
gentle calmness. So the mighty mountain, whose head 
soars aloft till it hides itself in the cloud, whose precipices 
swallow up the too adventurous hunter, and whose terrible 
voice and fury are shown by the volcanic eruption; the 
waterfall or whirlpool, that roars and writhes so continually, 
and engulfs the unwary boatmen; the wind that so invisi- 
bly buffets the wayfarer, and whispers its mysterious ora- 
cles in the forest aisles; the rain that renews vegetation 
upon the parched earth,— these grand and marvellous objects 
of nature, so beneficent or so weird, with which all human 
prosperity is linked, would naturally suggest to the aspiring 
instinct of the soul, vaguely feeling after something greater 
than itself on which to lean, the conception of divine 
beings, te whom it was only becoming that it should pour 
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forth all the emotions of wonder, awe, gratitude, and hope 
that it could not but feel. 

Recollect that, by their habit of personifying all about 
them, these natural objects were already looked upon, not 
as aggregations of matter acting according to scientific laws, 
but as individual beings moved by will, feeling, and thought 
like themselves. Recollect also that just as to the child 
some simple toy —the whistle or humming-top, with their 
curious sounds, or the Jack-in-the-box, with its sudden leaps 
— has a mystic fascination incomprehensible to the adult, so 
to the primitive man who looked on all the aspects of nat- 
ure with equally fresh eyes and innocent mind. The most 
ordinary phenomena vividly excited his imagination, and 
called forth the whole power of his idealizing faculties; and 
we may, perhaps, comprehend in some measure the birth of 
this idea of the divine, from which all subsequent theology 
has flowed. 

In every ancient faith, in every uncivilized tribe to-day, 
we find these great natural objects—the sky, the sun, 
moon and stars, the storm, the earth, the mountain, the rain, 
the stream — among the earliest and most widely diffused 
deities. Pre-eminent among these earliest deities, and un- 
doubtedly among the most ancient, if not the very first, 
was the Heaven-God. 

“In the material heavens,” as Caird well says, “we have 
a presence which, go where we may, is ever above and 
around us, expanding as we advance, impenetrable in its 
liquid depths, and amid the instability and evanescence of 
life pouring down from age to age, with no sign of impov- 
erishment, its wealth of bounty and blessing on the world.” 

The sky is indeed the most conspicuous, the most sub- 
lime, the most mysterious of all natural objects. It is the 
encloser of the world in its azure dome, the home of clouds 
and sun and moon, the source from whence the fertilizing 
waters descend to give life to the earth. Its inaccessible 
heights and mysterious starry eyes and infinite vistas, all 
combine to intensify the sentiments of awe and wonder 
that gather about it. It could not, then, hold otherwise 
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than a foremost place in the veneration of primitive man. 
In all the scattered branches of the great Aryan family, 
the common root div — meaning the bright or shining one, 
applied to the chief god, or the divine in general — testifies 
to the general recognition and worship of the Heaven-God, 
in those prehistoric times while this great ethnic family 
dwelt together in the table-lands of Central Asia. So, 
among the ancient dwellers in the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, the Chinese, the Finns, the Huns, and most 
African, American, and Polynesian tribes, the heaven-deity 
holds a chief and ancient place. The idea of the divine, 
once brought into recognition in man’s consciousness, is 
soon extended from the few majestic and overpowering nat- 
ural objects that first suggest it to many others, such as 
seem to possess some considerable leaven of that heart-agi- 
tating power that distinguishes those already reverenced as 
gods. The beasts of prey, with their fierceness and power, 
the majestic tree, with generous shade and fruit, the poison- 
ous plant or intoxicating drink, the venomous serpent, 
the bubbling spring,— whatever had something entrancing, 
occult, or terrible about it, or whose aid and favor were im- 
portant to man, would soon be worshipped as also a god. 

In this first stage of religion, nature-worship in general, 
there is as yet no distinction attained between the material 
and the immaterial. The revered object —sky, sun, moun- 
tain, tree—is looked upon (as is the beast of prey or the 
man himself) as possessed of life, feeling, and will. But 
there is no idea of spirit within them or without them as a 
distinct thing. As, at first, all words express definite mate- 
rial objects, and it is only gradually that out of these ma- 
terial terms abstract, moral, or spiritual meanings are 
drawn, so it is with the beginning of religion. Dyaus to 
the ancient Aryan was at once the physical sky and the 
divine Being. ‘Tien, to the ancient Chinaman, meant both 
the material heaven and the living God that ruled above. 
The blue expanse that the eye rested upon was the living 
Heaven-God as simply as, in the primitive thought, the 
man’s body was the living man. The gods were not some- 
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thing behind or separate from the natural objects and their 
processes, but just these objects themselves, conceived as 
grand living beings,—the Asuras, as the Vedic poets 
called them. 

Man had not yet learned to dualize either nature or him- 
self. The philosophy that separates the human into soul 
and body, and the all of things into contrasted nature and 
spirit, dead outward matter and inward active agents of its 
changes, had not as yet arisen. There are tribes where these 
distinctions are still unknown. Even to the cultivated 
Chinaman of modern times, our accustomed distinction be- 
tween nature and its invisible life seems a superfluous one, 
as we see, ¢.g.,in the story related of that Emperor of China, 
who, when asked whether his god was the blue heaven itself 
or the God of heaven, declared the question a sophistical 
splitting of hairs which a Chinaman never entertained. 

2. But soon, in most nations, the time came when these 
different conceptions and radical distinctions could not but 
arise; and the deities, at first pure material things animated, 
became elevated in the thought of their votaries into higher 
beings, separable from the visible appearances, which hence- 
forth became their robe, their instrument, their dwelling- 
place, but were no longer the gods themselves. 

Many currents of thought and feeling co-operated to 
effect this momentous step in religion, which constitutes 
the second stage. 

By natural classification of the host of individual things 
more or less similar, and abstraction of their common qual- 
ities, the mind forms general concepts or types of things; 
and the same personifying faculty that-animates the indi- 
vidual and visible projects also into living, independent exist- 
ence, in our imagination, this general type. The first exer- 
cise of the personifying faculty on individual objects invests 
them each with an indwelling life. The moon has waxed 
greater and rounder, till it has at length disappeared and a 
new and slender one appears. The tree has been felled, 
and its life apparently destroyed; but a new tree sprouts 
again from the old roots. The grass of last year has been 
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cropped or withered, but a new growth appears with the 
spring. Through the changes of the individual, the type is 
renewed without change. The inward life must then be 
separable from the decay and changes of the outward. At 
morn, the playful mists curl about the banks of the river, 
the sun rises, and they slowly fade and dissolve to reappear 
at night or on another morn. The mists must be beings 
capable of invisibility, and of wandering to and froin the 
air at will. They are celestial swans, the divine flock, 
nymphs, apsaras, or valkyria. 

Two black sticks are rubbed together vigorously, and out 
of them comes the bright, flickering, burning flame, with its 
crackling or hissing serpent tongue. To the primitive man, 
it seems a living, invisible creature, hidden in the wood 
that it devours ; and, as man can always bring it forth again 
as often as he repeats the experiment, it must be an immor- 
tal being, whose life is independent of the substance it heats 
and burns,— Agni, a gracious spirit, who descends from the 
heaven where he plays in the morning red or the flashing 
lightning, to minister to man’s needs. So the moaning of 
the waves along the surf-beaten shore, the sighing of the 
winds through the pine-groves, the echoes that reverberate 
through rocky ravines, are believed to be the voices of in- 
visible beings, guardian spirit of wave or grove or cliff. 
Everything that was occult, strange, intangible, ethereal 
in nature, contributed henceforth to strengthen faith in 
these invisible agents. Behind the outward forms,— the 
sunshine, the breeze, the shifting sea,— man divined invisible 
individualities, spiritual beings which, though dwelling or 
manifesting themselves in these natural appearances, were 
not henceforth to be identified with them. No longer was 
his mind content to rest with the finite, the mutable, and the 
seen; but, with aspiring instinct, he sought to pass within 
these material veils and tabernacles, and exultantly recog- 
nized undying, spiritual personalities behind them as their 
real life and essence. 

It is, of course, just because man is himself a spiritual 
being in a bodily organism that this conception of spirits, 
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as resident in the material forms around him, is a natural 
and necessary part of his mental unfolding. And all that 
rich vein of facts drawn from man’s experiences with his 
conscious self—his shadow, his breath, his dreams, his 
trances, his ecstasies, and so on, which are presented so 
fully in Mr. Tylor’s learned exposition of the influence of 
animism in primitive culture — confirm and develop the idea. 
Through the influence of these experiences, the inward life, 
the essence or spiritual element, becomes definitely separable 
from the bodily form,— not only in man’s conception of the 
human, but of all things. To tree and plant and rock and 
mountain and river, just as much as to man, a conscious 
spirit, distinct from the body in which they dwell, is attrib- 
uted. These spirits are looked upon as also capable of sur- 
viving the-death or decay of the material thing with which 
they are connected, as possessed of occult power, and as 
capable of migration from place to place and body to body. 

It is these invisible spirits of the natural objects that 
henceforth become, in the place of the things themselves, 
the objects of worship. Such were the Zie of the ancient 
Akkadians, the teotl of the Mexicans; such are the shin of 
the Chinese, and the wongs of the African tribes. So in 
Egypt, for example, closely as Ra is connected with the sun, 
there is found even in the most ancient texts a distinction 
between the ancient unknown divine power and the solar 
dise which is his celestial bark, his manifestation, or, as it is 
sometimes called, his mystery. 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.” 


Milton’s poetical fancy was the sincere conviction of the 
ancient Turanian peoples, as it is to-day of the South Sea 
Islander, the Khonds of Hindustan, and the Guinea negroes. 
These spirits, some malignant, others beneficent, preside 
over every natural object and process and all the daily 
fortune of man. The savage, as he passes by their haunt, 
feels that he must leave some offering to win their favor or 
avert their anger, even if it be but a leaf or a shell picked 
up on the beach. 
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And, carrying out to extremes this conception of the 
migratory powers of the spirits by a process of perverted 
evolution, animism passes into_fetichism and idol-making. 
Whatever abnormal phenomena are observed anywhere,— 
an attack of epilepsy that throws a man in the dust in 
convulsions, a fit of sneezing, a fever, a wasting sickness, a 
delirium,— these are due to some foreign spirit or evil 
demon who has intruded into the man’s body, and driven 
out or devoured his proper soul. He has lost his spirit, as 
we still say of a dejected man. But the incoming spirit 
may, on the other hand, be a beneficent one and potent for 
good, if well treated by him who is fortunate enough to 
secure his presence. 

Thus comes to be formed the conception of the fetich, 
—some object not in itself divine, but whose shape, color, 
properties, or the sounds it gives forth, are so unusual as to 
suggest that a spirit from without has entered it and given 
it a supernatural power. Among the Brazilians, rattles, 
from their peculiar sounds, are eminent fetiches. Among 
the Caribs, the bones of ancestors, believed capable of giv- 
ing oracles to the devout inquirer, held a similar place. 
The first stone on which a savage steps as he goes out of 
his hut, a claw from some rare bird, the stuffed skin of a 
fierce beast,—rude image of the animal he hopes to slay or 
demon he would placate——such are some of the things 
the savage reverences, and in which we may see something 
not wholly absurd or grovelling, if we will bear in mind 
that it is not the thing itself he venerates, but the spirit 
that he believes has taken up its abode in it. Out of the 
same belief comes the idol to which the savage bows, not 
because it is anything in itself, but because he hopes that, 
by providing this well-carved body or shrine, he may induce 
the spirit whose favor he desires to come and take up its 
abode under his roof. Idolatry is not found in the very 
lowest savagery. It indicates always some considerable 
period of religious evolution, and prevails most in the upper 
levels of barbarism. 

3. Thus, the divinities multiply and the spirits spread 
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and descend into everything, until the host of deities and 
demons, nymphs and nixies, becomes quite distracting. It 
becomes necessary to classify, condense, subordinate, and 
elevate them. 

As wider knowledge and the inductive tendency lead 
the mind to generalize individual oaks and pines under an 
abstract name and thought,—* tree,” in general,—so, in the 
theologic evolution, each species is soon credited with an 
archetypal spirit, the genéral cause of the life and similar 
properties of all. “Among the North-American Indians,” 
says one of the early missionaries (Le Jeune, in Relation des 
Jésuites, dans le Nouvelle France, 1634, p. 13), “they say 
that all the animals of each species have an elder brother, 
who is, as it were, the principle and origin of all the indi- 
viduals; and this elder brother is marvellously great and 
powerful. The elder brother of the beavers, they tell me, 
is perhaps as large as our cabin.” So, among the Samoans, 
where each dead owl found was buried with divine honors 
as the tutelar spirit of the village, the god himself was 
looked upon as a grander, invisible owl, who incarnated 
himself in all owls, and never dies. So among the Peru- 
vians, Acosta says that in general, “of all the animals and 
birds there are on the earth, they believe that a like one 
lived in heaven, in whose charge was their protection and 
increase.” Substantially the same were the fravashis of the 
ancient Parsis, and the Haltia of the Finns, each of whom 
was the tutelary divinity of some particular race or species. 

Thus, as the barbarian’s knowledge of nature extends, 
and he perceives the vaster sweep of its greater forces, and 
generalizes more and more its similarities, he comes to con- 
ceive, above the individual spirits and the multitude of 
minor divinities, great generic gods, animating and directing 
whole classes of objects or actions,—the forest-god, par 
excellence, who protects and vivifies all trees in the wood 
and all the woods of the country, the great river-god, the 
genius of all rivers, a superior fire-god by whom all fires 
burn, a mighty wind-god, the soul or living breath which 


is active in every gentle zephyr or angry gust. Thus, out of 
7 ‘ 
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the polydaemonism, which is all that religion before this 
deserves to be called, are developed the great polytheisms, 
pantheons of superior deities, to whom the lares and pena- 
tes, manes and genii, nymphs and elves, and minor spirits of 
all kinds, are henceforth subjected. Such were the gods of 
the Vedic poets and the Norsemen, such the twelve domi- 
nant Manitous of the Algonquins and the earlier gods of the 
Egyptians,— generic spirits, archetypal deities, formed, for 
the most part, by personification and generalization of nat- 
ure’s forces, purified, elevated, extended, and rudely syste- 
matized. 


JAMEs T. Brxsy. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE “FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES.” 


. It may seem singular that, having once drawn a woman 
of the highest artistic aims and ambitions, George Eliot 
should imply that what is most valuable in her is not the 
exceptional gift, but rather that part of her nature which 
she shares with ordinary humanity. “ And it is this kind of 
good,” again she says, “that must reconcile us to life.” 
And here are five comely volumes of “Lives of Famous 
Women,” from which we may receive some impression of 
what is good in women. What has made them famous? Is 
it the “exceptional gift” only, or that, with it, their nature 
held its share with ordinary humanity? Four of them were 
women of great creative genius; while the fifth, Mary 
Lamb, could hardly be designated as such, and the inclusion 
of her in this list has been sharply and unreasonably criti- 
cised, as though the creative intellect alone should render 
a woman famous. And what of these five women,— George 
Eliot, Emily Bronté, George Sand, Mary Lamb, Margaret 
Fuller? ’Tis a five-pointed star, shining in the heavens like 
that parhelion which drew the exclamation from the friend 
standing with the three Bronté sisters, You are the three 
suns! All but Mary Lamb belong to this century, telling 
decisively the “advancement of woman” as a fact obtained 
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in the science of sociology. The mind turns from one to the 
other, grateful for lives so full of heroism. And it is but 
poetic as well as historic justice that the sex has emerged 
from a condition of civilization and religion where women 
had no soul, into this, where they are main supporters in the 
Christian Church, the fold of all souls, though it so generally 
yet mistakenly postpones the soul’s concern into another 
world and a life after this. The writers of these studies as- 
sume that, in the only true sense, that of useful liying, these 
were religious women. A smile of incredulity will pass over 
the face of those who remember George Sand’s introduction 
to English readers in this country. Nothing so well can be 
said as is said,in her defence, by Bertha Thomas, in the chap- 
ter of her able, well-arranged book, headed “ Artist and 
Novelist.” ‘ Her opinions themselves,” she says, “have been 
widely misapprehended, perhaps because her personality — 
or rather that imaginary personage, the George Sand of the 
myths —has caused a confusion in people’s minds between 
her ideal standard and her individual success in keeping up 
to it. We would not ignore the importance of personal ex- 
ample in one so famous as herself. We may pass by eccen- 
tricities not inviting to imitation ; for, if any of her sex ever 
thought to raise themselves any nearer to the level of George 
Sand by smoking or wearing men’s clothes, such puerility 
does not call for notice. Still, the influence she strenuously 
exerted for good, as a writer for the public, would have 
worked more clearly, had she never seemed to swerve from 
the high principles she expressed, or been led away by the 
disturbing forces of a nature calm only on the surface. 
Nothing is more baffling than the incomplete revelations of 
a very complex order of mind, with its many-sided sympa- 
thies and its apparent contradictions. The self-justification 
she puts forward for her errors is sometimes sophistical, but 
not for that insincere. She is not trying to make us her 
dupes: she is the dupe herself of her dangerous eloquence. 
But her moral worth so infinitely outweighed the alloy as 
to leave but little call, or even warrant, for dwelling on the 
latter.” In the union of a rare enthusiasm for moral and 
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spiritual truth with her rare artistic genius lies her distin- 
guishing strength. An artist in whose work the genuine 
desire to leave those she worked for better than she found 
them may indeed seem to fail, and she herself affirmed a 
hundred times it does fail, in its immediate results; but it 
helps, notwithstanding, to preserve that tradition of good 
desires and good deeds, without which all would perish. 

Where the covering of life’s daily ways and uses shows 
a glimpse of her nature, it shows a religious one. From the 
mystical dream of her Cosambé to her resolve in the Con- 
vent des Anglaises for a conventual life, where she was the 
Sainte Auroré, or when, further on, she found herself di- 
vorced from the doctrines of Romish infallibility under the 
teaching of the poet-priest, Lamennais, becoming a Protes- 
tant of Protestants, anti-Catholic as for a humanitarian Chris- 
tianity, and on to her Republican and humane sympathies, 
even to the end of her protesting life, the religiousness of her 
nature controls her aims, if it did not secure her, as, says her 
biographer, “from sins against the laws of decorum rather 
than against the principles upon which the laws of decorum 
are based.” 

Her works are well known, if not well understood. It is 
to be wished they were less known by translation than in 
their native tongue. None suffer more by transplanting 
than they. They scarcely admit of the same sense in Eng- 
lish as in French. She embodies the old folk-lore, the 
superstitions of the wild, lonely, peasant life in the people 
she brings before us. They inherit in their blood and bones 
the wonder-fears and dreams and visions of sprites and 
elves and nixies and fairies, haunting and pursuing them 
from cradle to grave. They have the weird, wild mystery 
of Hoffman’s German stories, relieved and made beautiful 
by their pathetic simplicity and natural grace. Never, in 
any language, was a more exquisite story than La Petite 
Fadette, scarcely to be recognized in its dramatization into 
“Fanchon.” La Muse au Diable is another of almost, if 
not quite, equal unsophisticated grace and tenderness. Her 
Histoire de ma Vie, that most fascinating of autobiogra- 
phies, gives the key to what she wrote and what she was. 
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When we come to George Eliot, we can reach no higher. 
A great creative genius among men or women! One is not 
satisfied to place in counterpoise George Eliot as the great- 
est realist against George Sand as the greatest idealist. Is 
there no science of the immaterial as of the material? Is 
the soul lawless? Is it less imagination among the actuali- 
ties of existence than among the inventive possibilities or 
impossibilities of thought? We make large distinctions by 
big words, but the inviolable unity still preserves itself; 
and still the real is but the projection of the ideal, and the 
ideal is the real. What, then, was George Eliot to the world, 
—the public world? See the friends and acquaintances she 
has given us. Here come Amos Barton, and Felix Holt and 
his mother, and Adam Bede and Hetty, and Silas Marner 
and Dolly Winthrop, and Mrs. Poyser, and Tom and Mag- 
gie Tulliver and the aunts, born to prod her on to the boil- 
ing waves, which were her final protection. Oh, those aunts, 
the Dodson sisters! How delicious the enjoyment in many 
a family of three sisters to find unmistakably in each other 
Sister Tulliver and Sister Glegg and Sister Pullet! And 
here are our English provincial friends out of Middlemarch : 
Dorothea and her uncle and sister, Lydgate and Rosa- 
mond Vincy, Casaubon and Ladislaw, Bulstrode, and 
Caleb and Mary Garth. Here come the Jews, too, for 
whom we have no Christian aversion,— Deronda and Myra 
and the Princess Halm-Eberstein, his mother; and the 
Gascoignes and Mrs. Davilow and poor, peerless Gwendo- 
len. We have buried Tito away from Romola, and left 
Grandcourt deep in the sea, out of sight. What has George 
Eliot done for the world? These are her lessons,— lessons 
of pitying love toward fellow-men; of sympathy with all 
human suffering; of unwavering faithfulness toward the 
social bond, consisting in the claims of race, of country, of 
family; of unflagging aspiration after that life which is most 
beneficent to the community,— that life, in short, toward 
which she herself aspired in the now famous prayer to reach 

“ That purest heaven, be to other souls 


The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
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Beget the smiles that have no cruelty,— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense ”; 
to join that 
“ Choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in sélf, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 

Emily Bronté succeeds George Eliot in the series; and 
into the story of her life and character the accomplished 
editor enters with so intense sympathy that Emily Bronté, 
the author of Wuthering Heights, who, she says, “never saw 
the brightest things in life; whose most poignant joys were 
sisterly love, free solitude, unpraised creation; for whom was 
no hint of fame, no hours of ease, no laurel shed on the cof- 
fined form,— now lives, singing of freedom, the undying soul 
of courage and loneliness, another voice in the wind, an- 
other glory on the mountain-top.” 

In this country, certainly, Emily Bronté were but little 
known, save for this written life of this series. The very 
name of Haworth so chills one that one realizes what 
mean those acquiescent words of the sister Charlotte, when, 
on the failure of their long attempt for a school, she writes: 
“We have made no alterations in our house. It would be 
folly to do so, while there is so little likelihood of our ever 
getting pupils. ... Depend upon it, if you were to persuade 
a mamma to bring her child to Haworth, the aspect of the 
place would frighten her instanter. We are glad we have 
made the attempt, and we will not be cast down because it 
has not succeeded.” “There was no more to be said, only 
to put by, as one puts by the thoughts of an interrupted 
marriage, all the dreams that had filled so many months ; 
only to lay aside in a drawer the long-sewn-at garments of 
a still-born child, the plans drawn out for the builder, the 
printed cards, the lists of books to get; only to face 
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again a future of separate toil among strangers, to renounce 
the vision of a home together.” It is an exceptionally pain- 
ful story. Even the headings of the chapters forecast it to 
our excited and alarmed interest as we ask ourselves, How 
can they overtop and overlive their fate? “ Branwell’s 
Fall” succeeds “Writing Poetry,” and last “Emily’s 
Death.” 

The silenced pride, the thwarted generosity, the con- 
tained passion, stilled at last! “These are not qualities,” 
says her biographer, “ which touch the world, when it finds 
them in an obscure and homely woman.” In Wuthering 
Heights, the checked and stormy passionateness finds expres- 
sion. In her poetry, the “irk” of her shattered prison, the 
yearning through the walls of an aching heart is exchanged 
for the soul’s freedom in a world of fresher wind and 
brighter sunshine, where, as she herself expressed it, she 
was “incomparably above and beyond you all.” We are 
perhaps, more than we know, indebted to the sympathetic 
imagination as well as the keen intellectual perception, the 
artistic skill of Miss Robinson, for our insight into the char- 
acter of this rare, strange woman. We see how truly it 
was said of her: “Seldom has any man, much less any 
woman, owned the inestimable gift of genius, and never 
once made it an excuse for a weakness, a violence, a failing, 
which in other mortals we condemn. No deed of hers 
requires such apology. Therefore, being dead, she per- 
suades us to honor; and not only her works, but the mem- 
ory of her life shall rise up and praise her, who lived 
without praise so well.” 

Would we deny the “exceptional gift” to Mary Lamb? 
But Walter Savage Landor speaks of her as the “finest gen- 
ius that ever descended on the heart of woman.” At least, 
Mrs. Gilchrist’s carefully made up record shows for that 
other part of her nature, which she shares with ordinary 
humanity. It is made beautiful over all sadness, as the 
story of a brother and sister’s love, so clean, so sweet, so 
uncompromising, as to ring on the inward ear like sweet 
bells,— jangled, out of tune, though they be,—and to ring 
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also a solemn knell over our, so many, kindred relations 
dead while we live. 

“Polly,” said her grandmother, “what are those poor, 
crazy, moythered brains of yours thinking of always?” 
Perhaps Mrs. Gilchrist gives as full an answer as we shall 
ever get. We cannot, if we would, pry into those night 
and twilight journeyings, hither and yon, of the wandering 
mind. We see Charles and Mary weeping and walking 
over the fields to the mad-house, Mary having, doubtless, in 
her pocket the dreaded straight-jacket. What goodness 
must there not have been in them, not to be immured, lost 
to the world in that dark fate! Yet it isa life of multitu- 
dinous friendships of the rarest sort, and with the rarest peo- 
ple, in which the “ Lambs’ likes” were the same as others’ 
loves. Doubtless, it is in this loving spirit, unquenched by 
the world, that we find the law of compensation which 
made that awful tragedy of her mother’s death truly a 
weight of sorrow, but no more unbearable to Mary than 
ordinary and natural death. It may be, in some measure, 
because of this that among strangers Mary Lamb was a 
silent woman, though so artlessly expressive among friends. 
Throughout her writings, innocence and guileless sweetness 
are the characteristics. “ Elizabeth Villiers,” “ Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School,” “The Father's Wedding-day,” her poems, 
one and all, have this prominently. Of her stories, Coler- 
idge said, ‘‘ They will be in the future not only enjoyed, but 
acknowledged as a rich jewel in the treasury of our perma- 
nent English literature.” It is only of such a nature it may 
be said, she hoped all things, and feared nothing. To us, 
but not to her blessedly clouded mind, this record seems 
the saddest in her life,—‘ Thirteen years she survived her 
brother.” But the relief comes with what follows,—‘“and 
then was laid in the same grave with him at Edmonton, 
May 28, 1847.” 

Coming to the last volume of the series, Mrs. Howe says, 
with good point, in her biography of Margaret Fuller, “ Lit- 
erature is human, first of all.” We, reading this book, are 
anew struck with the fact that human nature is very human, 
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and that literature, last of all, is not of the schools, but is 
its expression. We have come now to this side of the sea 
for our “Famous Woman.” Perhaps not one of them, 
through exceptional environments, surprising training, or 
inherited trend of nature, could have such strife of idiosyn- 
crasies of disposition against intellectual perceptions, spir- 
itual intuitions, as was the doom of our American Margaret. 
It is suggested, or rather stated, that the world of her day 
and place was not kind to her. Evidently, she was not 
kind to it. Mr. Clarke acknowledges that she not only 
seemed, but was haughty and supercilious to the multitude. 
There is no such stumbling-block to the establishment of the 
point with which we began in our examination of this series 
—that of the essential religiousness of these women —as this 
lack of humaneness as the spontaneous ordinary action of 
the mind. But we must remember that beside that antag- 
onistic and unamiable personality was the extreme radical- 
ness of her thought and opinion, running counter to that of 
her day, such as now, under present advanced scientific 
attainment and philosophic adjustment, would be but the 
stand-point of conservatism. Perhaps we may suggest one 
more excuse for Margaret, in that she was so little a 
“worldly woman.” Unworldly, indeed, to such degree 
that a selfish woman, or one trained in society ways, then 
as now, would be totally unable fairly to estimate her posi- 
tion toward shams and shows, and do justice to her uncom- 
promising truth. 

Let us remember that her friendships were wise and last- 
ing, and that her death proved she could die for and 
with others. Mrs. Howe was wise and just that she did not 
by ignoring the fact that Margaret did not attract, but 
rather repelled the “vulgar herd,” holding it somewhat in 
disesteem, impair our confidence in the portraiture. She 
was a woman of positive personal expression, on the attrac- 
tive as well as repellent side,—a woman of conversation 
rather than a writer; one to mould her thought in artistic 
or literary forms. Therefore, her personal influence and 


effect must largely have made up the social verdict. Her 
8 
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Woman of the Nineteenth Century is her chiefly prominent 
work. Her life with the Tribune, with her Providence 
school, or as editor of the Dial, was but the objective side, 
and had but a share of her mind's life. While her soul only 
truly lived in high regions of thought, she was faithful to 
her lowliest duty. We need not be ashamed of Margaret 
Fuller as the American product among “Famous Women.” 
Let us not find fault with one of whom it is said, “ Her heart 
belonged to all of God’s creatures, and most to what is 
noblest in them.” The literary structure of this biography 
does not fall behind the excellence of the remarkably well- 
written volumes that precede it. All are praiseworthy, per- 
haps this above the others, for its extra painstaking in pro- 
viding a very perfect index; while, for its skill in arrange- 
ment, its gracious tone and temper, its dignity of treatment, 
it is the peer of them all. 

Horatia L. WARE. 


THREE PHASES OF RELIGION. 


A SERMON. 


II. Peter iii., 12,13: “Looking for and earnestly desiring the com™ 
ing of the day of God; according to his promise, we look for new heav- 
ens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


In looking over the religious world, there appear three 
phases of the religious sentiment and life,—the introspec- 
tive, the retrospective, and the prospective. Though not 
fixed in an unvarying order in time, there is a natural se- 
quence in their development in the order in which I have 
named them. 

Religion has its birth in the introspective stage. The 
mind must be in a contemplative mood to receive religious 
impressions. It may search the world for tokens of deity, 
but it must return within itself for the witness of the spirit 
to the outward fact. To the religious mind, the world is 
full of divine suggestions, evidences that need no further 
witness of the presence of God. Nature is a shining book, 
wherein are traced the ways of infinite wisdom and love. 
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But man has not always possessed this power of clear 
spiritual vision. At first, it was only rudimentary, as differ- 
ent from that of the highest religious intelligence of our 
time as the eye of an insect is unlike that of man. 

But-germinal spiritual powers primitive man surely pos- 
sessed, and these responded to the impressions he received 
from the outer world. When once the emotions were 
stirred to awe and reverence, and thought excited by relig- 
ious impressions, then, by the natural tendency of the mind, 
it made them food for reflection. 

Feeling led to deeper feeling, thought excited more 
searching thought. In religion, man found the widest 
range and the most stimulating food for his meditative 
powers. The strange and little understood aspects of nat- 
ure taxed his thinking powers with questions that could not 
be put aside. More than in his later civilized life was he 
brought to face with nature in all her phases and moods. 

As he pastured his flocks on the hill and mountain side, 
their awful cloud-wrapt forms led his mind upward; and, 
when at night the unchanging stars kept watch with him, 
his emotions found a higher stimulus and his thought a 
vaster field. Day unto day uttered speech, and night unto 
night showed him knowledge of things his senses could only 
partially report, and which religion alone could interpret. 
But the emotions were still undisciplined, the imagination 
unchecked by reason, and the reason itself unschooled in 
the facts which science and experience have since applied 
to the correction of the early religious ideas of man. His 
imagination was his most active faculty, hence religion 
received first and most of all a poetic interpretation. 

All the early religious literature .is of this character. 
Much of it is lyrical. The shepherd life of the families and 
tribes naturally developed the poetic faculty, and in religion 
it found its loftiest and most inspiring theme. 

To the shepherd poets of Asia, religion owes some of its 
finest and noblest expressions. In the Hebrew Scriptures, 
we have the truest and grandest poetical expression which 
the ancient mind reached. Much of it is shorn of its 
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beauty and strength by the common version, wherein the 
unlearned fail to see any trace of poetic form. Hebrew 
poetry was the natural utterance of a musing spirit. To 
the Semitic genius, we owe the inner life of religion. Un- 
like the Greek genius, which regarded the aspects of nature 
as so many individualized deities, the Hebrew mind looked 
within to find its God; and though it passed through the 
polytheistic stage, and suffered relapses into it, its character- 
istic tendency was meditative. Like Elijah, it went up on 
the mountain and heard the tempest rushing by, “but the 
Lord was not in the wind”; and bowed in fear while the 
lightning lit up the blackened sky, and the thunder shook 
the ground, “ but the Lord was not in the fire, ... and after 
the fire a still, small voice.” 

Like Isaac, it “ went out to meditate in the fields at even- 
tide.” Even to scheming, bargaining Jacob there came vis- 
ions and thoughts which have passed into the heritage of 
the race. 

The brooding spirit did not cease with them. It became 
a marked Hebrew trait, flowering out in beautiful and 
noble forms in psalmists and prophets, and coming to perfect 
fruitage in Jesus. But, long before his day, another ten- 
dency had set in, destined to mark the Hebrew people 
throughout their history. 

The burdened captives by the waters of Babylon brooded 
over the sorrows of their nation. They could see little 
ground for hope. They were a mere handful of slaves 
swallowed up amid the myriads of their conquerors. But 
national pride was strong; and, happily, they were not 
without food with which to gratify and stimulate it. 
They could look back to the genius of Moses, and the vic- 
tories he and his successors made over the Egyptians and 
Canaanites, to Saul and David and Solomon, when the scep- 
tre of Judah held sway over Palestine and the princes of 
Egypt and the East paid tribute to Israel. 

Then arose a class of teachers whose office was to glorify 
the past. They gathered up its poetry, traditions, and 
annals. The bard chanted his lyrics, the patriarch retold 
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his stories, the teacher repeated his parables and proverbs to 
careful ears, eager to conserve for Israel’s use every heroic 
deed and national achievement, every scrap of early wisdom, 
and every sign of Jehovah’s regard for his peculiar people. 
Thus, it came to pass that when Cyrus sent back to Jeru- 
salem as many of the Jews as desired to return, probably 
freeing those who remained, the priests found in the re- 
stored temple service a national use for their ritual, and in 
the revised national sense a ready reception of their Leviti- 
cal code and canon of Scripture. 

Thus, the retrospective phase of the Hebrew character was 
made organic. But alongside of this there sprung up in the 
exile what may truly be called a passion,— the prophetic or 
prospective phase of the Hebrew mind on its religious side. 
It did not partake largely of, and sympathized little with, 
the backward-looking tendency. Its Golden Age was before, 
not behind. “The sceptre shall not depart out of Judah 
till Shiloh come.” It was that glorious Messianic expecta- 
tion which glows on the pages of the great Isaiah, and with 
hardly less brilliancy from Ezekiel to Malachi. It was that 
which fired the hearts of the rebuilders of Jerusalem and 
all the old waste places, as they worked with a sword in one 
hand and a trowel in the other. It was that they heard in 
the exhortation of Zechariah, “ Return ye to the stronghold, 
ye prisoners of hope.” 

It was that which led the Maccabees to wage an almost 
hopeless contest with the Roman invader. It was that 
which was heard in the voice of the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness,— Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” It was realized, if it ever was to be, in Jesus of 
Nazareth; not in the literal, worldly sense of his own time, 
intensified by oppression and hatred of the foreigner, but in 
the high spiritual sense of the prophets of the Exile, whose 
reach of vision was truly millennial, and unobscured by the 
nation’s sorrows and political hopes. How largely Jesus 
partook of the introspective phase of the Hebrew character 
his own words and those of his immediate disciples show. 
His is an inward religion; his God, a spirit who “must be 
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worshipped in spirit and in truth.” As he left it, it had 
neither priest nor ritual, feasts nor fasts. From the past, 
he gathered all the truth and good known to him; to the 
future, he looked for the fulfilment of man’s prophetic hopes 
ina kingdom of heaven that should evermore endure. The 
dead past he buried; into the ear of the living present he 
poured his message of repentance, righteousness, and peace, 
given to him by the spirit within. He conserved all that 
was worth saving in the religion of his fathers; yet it was 
not to the past, but to the future he looked for the saving 
influences of society. He did no injustice to the past, as 
reformers are apt to do. To those who appealed to it, he 
could say that Moses and the prophets were witnesses to his 
truth. “If ye will not hear me, neither will ye hear them.” 
And, in his appeals for a religion free from dead formalism 
and inwardly living, he had the same great witnesses behind 
him. Not “whole burnt offerings and sacrifices,” not “new 
moons and feasts and Sabbaths,” nor idle repetitions of 
sacred names; but justice, mercy, truth, and humility, the 
prophets had pointed out as the way pleasing to God. 

So Jesus rebuked his priestly opponents out of their own 
Scriptures. They lived in the past, and lived to perpetuate 
it without change. He looked upon it as the seed of the 
present and the growth of a greater future, one truth or 
good deed yielding a hundred-fold. Many of his parables 
were constructed to convey this truth; and the anger of the 
priests and Pharisees showed that they did not miss it, 
though, as might have been expected, they refused to heed it. 

How strange it seems that so soon after his death the 
priest and the Levite should come to rule over his Church, 
and to supplant his truth and method with dogmas, rites, 
and the priestly spirit of a blind worship of the past! Not 
the death of Jesus himself, nor the martyrdom of his disci- 
ples by the thousand for three centuries, was so tragic as 
this seizure of Christianity by an effete paganism and a 
homeless Judaism, and its transformation into a Church 
which neither Jesus, Peter, nor Paul would have recognized 
as theirs; like a fair young child stolen from its home and 
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doomed to a Bohemian life, with painted face and tawdry 
dress, till all traces of the early beauty and purity had faded 
out of body and mind. 

But, as noble blood cannot be wholly trained out of a 
child by any career foreign to its birth, so the leaven of 
Christianity was still working in the mind of the ages, while 
at Rome and Constantinople the Christian Church was such 
mainly in name. The true religion was a wanderer, lodged 
by friendly minds, who paid dearly for their hospitality, 
and secretly fed by many a hand that had outwardly sworn 
to sustain the usurping tyranny. In one guise or another, 
it appeared in almost every century of Rome’s supremacy. 
Driven from one spot, it found friendly shelter in another ; 
and, though the block and the stake might reek with vic- 
tims, and the cities and valleys of Europe run red before the 
sword, the imperishable vitality of real Christianity was the 
more surely proved. 

At last came that marvellous outburst of religious life we 
call the Reformation. The true lineage of Christianity 
could no longer be concealed. The birthright could no 
longer be withheld. The trappings of a dead past were 
thrown off; and, no longer a hunted wanderer, the relig- 
ion of Jesus found a welcome home in countless hearts. 
But it is instructive to note how men failed to recognize 
it in all its features. No one granted it the universality it 
bore in the minds of Jesus and Paul. 

To some, it commended itself as a religion of great, im- 
pelling ideas, through which the salvation of men was to be 
wrought out. We see Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, Socinus, 
and others rallying men to the support of some system of 
doctrines, vital in their view to the Christian faith and life. 
We see others welcoming Christianity as a voice sent to 
soothe the troubled mind, as a mighty hand let down out 
of heaven to lift the burdens from the hearts of the weary 
and heavy-laden; and so it became to them a mystic spell 
that gave peace in the midst of conflict, taught them resig- 
nation in pain and adversity, and renunciation of their will 
to that which “ doeth all things well.” 
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To others, it became a great enthusiasm, firing their souls 
with a real inspiration, which made them leaders of great 
movements, founders of churches and communities, and 
gave them authority above that of kings. To others, it be- 
came an impulse they nobly obeyed to go to the homes of 
the sick and crippled, the haunts of ignorance, vice, and 
crime, to every plague-smitten spot of earth, as ministers of 
healing and cheer, having but one warrant,—that, as their 
Master so poured out his life for humanity's sake, so must 
they. So the earth has been planted thick with mercies, 
and overspread with beneficence, whose fruits are for the 
healing of mankind. 

Others, again, would resolve Christianity into a purely 
ethical movement, whose advancement should represent the 
religious progress of the individual and of society. The 
Church is resolved into a society for ethical culture, and 
the culture of the religious sentiment is subordinated or 
neglected. To some degree, all these are true manifes- 
tations of the moral and religious energies of man, and to 
some degree also true representations of the religion of 
Jesus. The introspective phase of religion gives us medi- 
tation, prayer, aspiration, self-examination, repentance, the 
deep brooding of the spirit over things unseen, the silent 
musing over the problems of life and destiny, the imagina- 
tion’s seraphic flights, and reason’s bold approach to the 
sanctities of the world. It has given us Plato, Socrates, 
and Zoroaster in the pagan world; Moses, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Jeremiah in the Hebrew line, the spiritual forerunner 
of our own; Jesus, Paul, and John for the founders of our 
faith; Augustine, Bernard, and Francis in the Church of 
Rome; Luther, Melanchthon, Tauler, Boehme, Spinoza, 
* Wesley, Law, Woolman, Channing, and Emerson in the 
Church Universal. 

The seers, poets, and thinkers on the deep things of life 
rule the world from their silent thrones. The men of faith, 
of quenchless hope, of prayer and high belief, keep religion 
sweet and pure at the fountain-head. 

“God be thanked,” nobly cries one of these, “God be 
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thanked for the limitless longing, the unquenchable hope, 
for the unknown wealth and incalculable powers of the 
inner life!” 

Institutional religion has its place also among the higher 
agencies and forces of the social world, and this gives a 
home and an occupation to the retrospective tendency in 
man. 

Its first office is to conserve the things of the past that 
are worthy to endure. Its second office is to give a wel- 
come home to all new truth and all true movements for 
social reform. Its hospitality should extend to the future 
as well as to the past, but this duty the churches have 
often lost sight of in their efforts to keep unimpaired the 
legacy of the past. 

They have often denied the right of any to question that 
inheritance, claiming that it is all wise, true, and good; 
whereas some of its wisdom has been found to be folly, 
some of its truth found to be error, and some of its goodness 
tainted with evil. 

The past must always submit to the judgment of later 
times. It will not do for the churches to oppose this order; 
for a natural order it is, beyond the power of any man or 
institution to stay. But, with this limitation, institutional 
religion is one of the great powers for human progress. 
With all her errors and misdeeds, her tendency to blind con- 
servatism, her indurated creeds and outgrown customs, the 
Christian Church in all her branches has been a mighty 
power for good. 

In matters of education and benevolence, once the sole 
care of the Church, other agencies may do the work as well 
and better; but, in her peculiar function as the moral and 
spiritual teacher and guide of society, she has a mission she 
must yet work out through the coming ages. 

To be the “temporal mission of the Holy Spirit,” the 
Church must keep her face toward the future. She cannot 
live in her little world of sacred history. That has shriv- 
elled to a point in the vast sweep of Providence, as this age 


conceives it. The theatre of the divine activity has been, 
9 
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not a little province of the ancient world, but the infinite 
universe. 

To this, and all the large conceptions implied in it, the 
thought of the Church must expand. She must be pre- 
pared to accept new statements of old truths, and new 
truths that shall supplant the old. She must be the teacher 
of the teachers, the leader of the leaders, the herald of a 
Christianity that is new-born with every forward movement 
of the religious mind. Ideas, impulses, and forces that the 
ancients knew nothing of are at work in modern society. 
They have powerfully affected, and must still more largely 
affect, the Churches of Christendom. These ideas, impulses, 
and forces have their home in the Liberal Church, a fact that 
ought to be of deep personal significance to us. They are 
here as the seed of new truth, as the motive power of new 
moral and religious movements; for I believe that, if the 
Liberal Church is faithful to her opportunities, she will not 
only stand for all that is true and good in the past, and 
nourish in her children a pure and rational piety, but she 
will also, as she has hitherto done, be the pioneer of all new 
truth and helpful social agencies, that her horizon will be 
large, her sky clear, and her dwelling-place be the home of 
the hopeful, the truthful, the liberty-loving, and the pure. 


B. F. McoDANIEL. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The death of the great orator of the anti-slavery move- 
ment has occasioned a very wide-spread and sincere expression of 
public feeling, and called forth a variety of estimates of his char- 
acter and work, nearly all cordial, appreciative, and laudatory, 
and several of them — especially those of some of his oldest 
friends and co-workers —singularly discriminating and just. 
There is little peril that injustice will be done his memory. His- 
tory has determined, or is fast settling, the beneficence of the 
causes to which his life was mainly given; and, as to his limita- 
tions in judgment, temper, method, they are open for those who 
will to criticise, for those who will to profit by. He would have 
been the last to ask the doubtful charity of silence as to faults in 
the estimate and lesson of his life, and can afford to illustrate the 
perils as the glory of his chosen work. 

For, after all differences are settled as to causes, and all draw- 
backs granted as to methods and to spirit, it will remain true that 
his faults were, in large part, the defects of his virtues and his 
situation, and that his ends were as generous and high as his 
service of them was loyal and unflinching, and his private life 
benignant, devoted, and unstained. Men of widely different 
views as to many things Wendell Phillips said and did may 
profitably study together the moral aspects of a career like his. 
It has its splendors for the imagination as well as its suggestions 
for conduct, and its energizing and enlightening influence for the 
conscience; and we would not lose—we would not have any 
young man lose — the throb and thrill of generous sympathy and 
admiration its contemplation must awaken in every unprejudiced 
nature. Happy for us all, if it recall us from the too prudent, 
soft, and easy quality of our habitual range of motive and pur- 
suit, and bring a strain of something larger and more heroic into 
purpose and aspiration, and make our hearts burn with something 
of the ardor of noble daring and unselfish enthusiasm. That 
was the service which the eloquent speech of Wendell Phillips 
rendered to two generations of American youth. The early 
devotion and life service given to humane but unchampioned 
causes, the splendid boldness, concentration, persistence of this 
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man, make one of the most instructive chapters of hearty, high- 
souled consecration that this age has known. Mistaken, some- 
times, uncharitable, fanatical, if you will, but there were in 
him the grim earnestness of the Puritan, the moral passion of 
the Hebrew prophet, and that larger passion for liberty and 
humanity which is the wedlock of Christian philanthropy with 
the modern spirit of freedom; and all dignified and made per- 
suasive by a magnificent presence, and the beauty of unrivalled 
speech. 

A people’s security and strength are in its manhood; and its 
most precious and inalienable wealth is its heritage of large- 
gifted, large-hearted, and devoted men. The orator’s gift is 
among the loftiest and most ennobling endowments in any com- 
munity; and, when consecrated to humane and sacred uses, it 
fulfils a function second to none. It captivates, inspires, catches 
the hearts of men up into generous and universal sentiments, and 
fires them with the ardor of holy impulses and the energy of 
heroic actions. Like music, like poetry, eloquence is the natural 
and most eager ally of noble sentiments and humane and holy 
causes. But, like them, it is capable of perversion, of dilution, 
of utter prostitution to base and ignoble service. It can wreathe 
for conventional prejudice the flowers fit to adorn the altar of 
truth; it can give up to party what was meant for mankind; 
it can palter in a double sense with the most sacred issues of 
justice and humanity; it can sell itself, nay, give itself almost 
unconsciously away, to baseness, falsehood, tyranny. The history 
of eloquence is the story of an angel often inconstant through 
ambition or self-worship, fallen, abused, degraded. Too many 
illustrations of this crowd on our memory from the records of 
earlier and more recent times. The lips that genius has touched 
with the wand of beautiful and persuasive speech need also to 
feel the fiery chrism of the live coal from the Divine altar, and so 
be sealed to unselfish and truth-witnessing utterance. The orator 
is the prophet of humanity; herald at once of hope and deliverer 
from distress and woe, when his speech is the testimony of a 
quick conscience and the burden of a humane and noble sym- 
pathy. We do not say that Wendell Phillips’ utterance was 
always ideal,—that he was never mistaken, unjust, prejudiced, 
vituperative; but it was never base, venal, nor self-seeking. It 
was so high and quickening in spirit as to carry often its own 
pardon to the dissenting hearer for its error or personal injustice, 
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and to inspire in him, by its uplifting stringency, a more uncom- 
promising fidelity even to the method or measure which the 
speaker condemned. This is indeed the supreme test of high 
eloquence, that it moves to loyalty when it does not move to 
conviction, and lifts even its opponents to a nobler plane, as the 
courage of Agamemnon inspired also the Trojan host. The 
sincere and self-devoted agitator has a virtue and subserves a 
use wholly beyond the goodness or successful issue of his cause. 
And, when the persuasiveness and nobility of the matchless ora- 
tor is consecrated by the consuming passion for justice, freedom, 
and humanity, then even the occasional unsoundness of judgment 
or bitterness of personality are but drawbacks in the prevailing 
tide of instructive and inspiring influence. 

“An infernal machine set to music” was the characterization 
of a Southern opponent of Phillips, and the latent admiration 
in it implies that the music had charmed even him. The lofty 
key to which the music was set charmed many another, whose 
conviction followed only at a distance the extreme doctrine of the 
orator. It was as when one said that he was uplifted by joining 
in the tune of the hymn whose doctrine he could not approve. 

We do not say that the bitterness and the injustice were with- 
out harm. We count as serious drawbacks the advocacy of dis- 
union, the vilifying of honest opponents and less extreme fellow- 
workers, the later exaltation of false and brazen popular idols. 
The agitator has usually the defects of his virtues; and it was 
only the rarest natures among the anti-slavery leaders that 
escaped the violence that seems almost inevitable in the advo- 
cacy of unpopular reform. Phillips justified, we had almost said 
cultivated it. His models were O’Connell, Mazzini, Mirabeau, 
Cromwell. To be “as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 
justice” was the motto of the standard-bearer with whom he 
served; and, in both, the harshness went often beyond or aside. 
It is the limitation of most men to lose perspective in the con- 
centred service of special causes. But, if there was sometimes 
great injustice, there was never any pandering to base or unclean 
sentiments in this denunciation. “ Wendell Phillips told me 
never to say in private of any one what I would not say on 
the platform,” a brother worker reported. It would have been 
well for the adviser to have heeded the converse lesson, never to 
say of any on the platform what he would shrink to charge 
directly in private intercourse. 
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But how good for this country it is to have some men of per- 
suasive and inspiring speech, who give themselves to the untram- 
melled service of justice, freedom, humanity! The social air is 
clearer in the sure judgment of their unpurchased tribunal. A 
tribune of the people, like Samuel Adams in the great contests 
of the earlier century, Wendell Phillips carried a touchstone 
which tested and revealed every man’s work. The honest and 
capable placeman or official could not but be justified in the long 
run by its application, the cowardly and false did less basely for 
fearing it. When Athanase Coquerel protested against the im- 
position of new creed tests in the Protestant Church of France 
the president of the synod angrily exclaimed, “ Who is this that 
seeks to disturb the harmony of our councils?” “A conscience,” 
Coquerel retorted. It was the good fortune of Boston to breed 
a man whose conscience was clamorous to disturb all deceitful 
harmonies. May the species not die out with him! Is it won- 
derful that the country forgets the unchartered freedom of his 
censorship to this man who sought nothing for himself but the 
unrewarded championship of despised causes of humanity, that 
the multitudes crowded about his coffin to feel again the charm 
of his presence under the hallowing touch of death, and that 
city and State officials feel the common sense of loss, and put 
on record the general debt and admiration? He gave up all 
thought and chance of place, that he might bring the humblest 
and voiceless classes to public recognition and protection. Or 
if, as some still charge, it was with shrewd prevision of the fame 
such early abnegation would bring, still how wise the insight and 
high the choice which foresaw the triumph of the most despised 
just cause, and accepted the far-off, unseen promise in the faith 
of noble sentiments! Such shrewdness of moral loyalty may 
surely be commended to this generation of Americans. 

Not only then is the place of Wendell Phillips secure as the 
foremost orator of his time in America, but his early choice is 
justified in devoting himself without reserve to the most neces- 
sitous and sacred cause of human rights in the period of its 
deepest depression, and consecrating his life to its witness and 
furtherance. That was the beginning of a career which never 
dwindled to less unselfish ends, though often disfigured by undue 
bitterness, erroneous judgmént of men and of events, and the 
mistaken pride of an infallible manner. While the mistakes 
and the limitations will be allowed, the courageous and philan- 
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thropic spirit, the life spent in the service of humanity and in 
the supreme love of human liberty, will remain an inspiration and 
a memorial forever. Its ideal and its achievement, so far above 
all personal and partisan ends, will have increasingly the homage 
of all true men, and be a witness for the glory and reward of the 
supreme service of justice and of all pure and generous devotion 
to the good causes of humanity. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


It was inevitable that the general desire of the community for 
a day of rest and quiet should, sooner or later, make some pro- 
test against the rapid multiplication of Sunday trains. The law 
and the custom of discontinuing all means of public conveyance 
on Sunday, once broken, it was surprising how soon the public 
began to look with favor upon the helps which were afforded it 
for going from place to place,—for visiting, for getting into the 
country from the closeness of the city, for going to places of 
worship, for the continuance of the mails from great centres, and 
for meeting the emergencies of life, of accidents, and deaths, which 
will happen on Sunday as on all other days. The earnest objec- 
tions which were at first made against all travelling on Sunday 
began to give way, when it was found that many of the best inter- 
ests of society seemed to be ministered to by it and multitudes of 
the most religious persons gave at first an unwilling consent, and 
then gradually fell in with the custom. As, however, horse-cars 
and steam-cars ran more frequently, and the difference between 
week-days and Sundays began to grow less, as the noise and con- 
fusion and unrest of the former began to usurp the hours of 
the latter, there came a reaction; and many began to ask if the 
end would not be the entire obliteration of the line which sepa- 
rated the two, and very few wanted that. It is not likely that 
the various corporations, in whose hands are the means of public 
travel, are seriously to blame in this matter. They and their 
employés would all, probably, prefer to have the day of rest 
unbroken; but, if the public seemed to demand their services, 
and if here was an opportunity for some additional revenue, it 
was quite likely that trains once begun would only multiply, until 
some objection brought the whole subject up for new considera- 
tion. The distinctly worshipping part of the community has no 
better reason for asking the cessation of public travelling than 
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others, because it has offended almost as much as any; for it has 
not scrupled to use both steam-cars and horse-cars in going to 
and from church services, and by grove-meetings and camp- 
meetings and meetings at seaside resorts has probably caused 
quite as much violation of the old Sunday habits as any other 
part of the community. Nor will the old-time arguments about 
the desecration of the Sabbath, or the running of Sunday trains 
being a sin, or that one or two trains may be run, but others must 
be stopped, or that they can be used for going to church, but 
not for other purposes, have much weight now. If, under any 
consideration even one train is permitted to run on Sunday, the 
whole question becomes one of human convenience, and the 
divine institution of the day is set aside. When the matter was 
bitterly discussed in Scotland and England some years ago, Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby wrote: “If I held the Jewish law of the Sab- 
bath to be binding upon us, the question would not be one of 
degree, but I should wish to stop all travelling on Sundays as in 
itself unlawful. But, holding that the Christian Lord’s day is a 
very different thing from the Sabbath, and to be observed in a 
different manner, the question of Sunday travelling is, in my 
mind, quite one of degree; and, whilst I entirely think that the 
trains which travel on that day should be very much fewer on 
every account, yet I could not consent to suspend all travelling 
on a great line of communication for twenty-four hours.... 
Surely, many very weighty reasons for occasionally moving from 
place to place on a Sunday are occurring constantly. .. . That it 
should be a day of greater leisure than other days, and of the 
suspension, so far as may be, of the common business of life, I 
quite allow; and, if the railway enables the people in the great 
towns to get out into the country on Sunday, I should think it a 
very great~ good.” 

But the protest of the Old Colony Baptist Association to the 
Railroad Commissioners is to have the “depot in our metrop- 
olis wholly closed on the Sabbath, and the ‘Sundays excepted’ 
again to become the invariable rule in the running of trains.” 
We suppose this means to ignore entirely the distinction between 
the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday, a distinction 
which so conservative a student as Dr. Arnold was forced to 
admit forty years ago. And if, as the signers of this protest say, 
it is their decided conviction that “ the running of Sabbath trains 
is a sin,” the whole question of the sin of horse-cars running on 
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Sunday must be reconsidered; for, so far as the overwork of 
employés is concerned, the latter present many more objections 
than the former. A railroad can run two or three trains and not 
perhaps very seriously overtax the men who have the labor to 
perform; but, with the horse-cars, we are told that, as a rule, the 
same men who work through the week are employed on Sunday 
from early morning until late at night. We confess a great 
desire to preserve the quiet of Sunday as much as possible, and 
to assure to every class in the community a day of rest; but that 
the running of Sabbath trains is a sin we regard as a proposition 
too absurd to be seriously considered at the present day, and we 
confess to a surprise that any body of men representing an eccle- 
siastical association should be found taking such a position. And, 
surely, very few theologians of any merit would be willing to 
argue that the Christian Sunday had taken the place of, or was 
to be observed as, the Jewish Sabbath. The changed conditions 
of our social life have brought needs which must have their just 
consideration, and the requirements vary in different places. 
There are but two points to which we think the attention of the 
community must be earnestly called back: one, that the leisure, 


the quiet, the rest of the day must be preserved as much as pos- 
sible; the other, that all companies furnishing either steam-cars 
or horse-cars on Sunday must provide them with other workmen, 
that all may have one day in the week for change and for rest. 
If the company cannot afford to pay this additional expense, let 
it be without the convenience. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ON SUNDAY. 


If the whole question of Sunday travelling is likely to come 
to a careful reconsideration and to call forth a great variety of 
opinions, it would seem hardly possible at the present time that 
there could be any serious opposition to opening as many libra- 
ries and reading-rooms on Sunday as possible. To visit them 
does not break in upon the quiet of the day. To read there can 
be no more a sin than to read at home; and, at a comparatively 
small expense, competent persons can easily be found to relieve 
those who are employed through the week. Wherever the 
experiment has been tried, the testimony is very strong both as 
to the good behavior of the readers and visitors and the good 
influence in promoting a more satisfactory observance of Sunday 
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in a large class of the inhabitants of our cities. It is for this 
reason we confess to a very great surprise in finding objections 
made by many quite prominent and doubtless conscientious per- 
sons in New York City to opening one of its libraries on Sun- 
day. We believe that a little serious reflection, especially on 
the part of ministers, upon the purposes of the day and the needs 
of our population, would convince them they have made a very 
great mistake. We believe that every one who has the welfare 
of society at heart, who is not selfishly willing to consider his 
own comfort or pleasure, will plead with no uncertain tone to 
have all such helpful institutions freely open to all comers on 
Sunday. For aman who has a library in his own home, or who 
ever reads books in his own home on Sunday, to refuse such a 
privilege, to petition against such a privilege to any person who 
has no such opportunity in his own house, we regard as the 
extreme impersonation of an antichristiau spirit, as the most 
extreme form of inhuman selfishness. Or for any one who ever 
reads what is called a Sunday paper in his own home to offer 
any objection to another going to a library for the same purpose, 
or to read books which, even though of the very poorest charac- 
ter to be found in any of our libraries, are still immeasurably 
superior to the Sunday papers, is, we think, exceedingly inconsist- 
ent and open to very serious condemnation. We yield to no one 
in our desire to preserve as far as possible the quiet, rest-giving, 
worship-offering character of Sunday: we plead for it on account 
of the laboring classes most of all. We need rest on that day. 
We need worship or time to turn to the contemplation of spir- 
itual things our busy, week-day life is apt to pass by; but pub- 
lic worship occupies only a small part of the day, and what is 
rest to one may not be to another. This whole matter must be 
reconsidered and rearranged, with a much greater liberality and 
a regard to individual tastes and needs. There are multitudes, 
and among them not a few ministers, who have their elegant 
and attractive homes, their libraries, or their tables filled with 
all the books they enjoy; and these they_read in the seclusion of 
their homes without hindrance. Is it any more a breaking or a 
desecration of the Sunday for a few hundred persons to go 
quietly into a large public library and there read the books they 
may enjoy? Indeed, when we reflect that not only on Sunday, 
but on all days, so many of the former class can read as much 
as they please, it is a selfishness beyond measure and beyond 
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excuse, it reveals a spirit which has none of the religion of 
humanity in it, for them to use their influence to close public 
libraries against that other class of which many have only a few 
hours of Sunday to read at all. It is like a man who takes his 
private carriage, and drives Sunday afternoon as well as every 
afternoon, objecting to the cars which take the laboring people 
out to pleasant and healthful resorts on Sunday, on the only day 
they can go; or like the man who has his residence by the sea, 
whither he can repair at the close of every day’s work, and not 
often very laborious, and where he can sit and enjoy the sea- 
breezes every evening and all day on Sunday, objecting to the 
Sunday trains which bear multitudes of the real laborers away 
from the close and heated air of the city. This is not the way 
to promote a truer observance of Sunday. It is not the way to 
create a greater interest in worship. It tends to irritate instead 
of to harmonize the conflicting interests which have to be met in 
a vast social body. There are many in every large city, whose 
first need on Sunday is to get out of the city; and every means 
afforded them will only increase the true observance of the day. 
There are many others whose first need is to have libraries open 
where they may find that time to read which they cannot find 
in the pressure of their week-day life, and where, too, they may 
find wise direction in the use of books. We believe that in this 
respect a good librarian falls below no minister, no teacher, no 
man in any pursuit, in the aid he can give to his fellow-men. 
And the sooner the Church can show a wise and true leading in 
regard to the observance of Sunday, keep the just mean between 
a strict Sabbatarianism and a license which knows no restraint, 
a narrowness which draws a distinction between reading at home 
for the rich or reading at a public library for the poor, the 
sooner will it create a greater interest in its own ministrations 
and make them a more sanctifying power over all. 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 


We made a comparison above between the value of Sunday 
papers and the books of public libraries. We have to confess 
a feeling of disappointment in regard to the general character of 
our Sunday papers; and it is a real disappointment, which does 
not come out of any objection to them as Sunday papers. Cer- 
tainly, so far as the work of preparation is concerned, although 
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we prefer the old custom of having Saturday evening, as far as 
possible, free from late hours of work or pleasure, there is noth- 
ing to be said; and, if the matter were of a kind to give any 
higher literary or moral taste to the readers of Sunday papers, 
we surely could have nothing to say. We would not be under- 
stood as making any objection to the publication of Sunday 
papers. We do not see why they might not be made of much 
value in giving a better tone to Sunday observances, of real 
help in those moral teachings for which the day has been set 
apart; why they might not in many ways be valuable assistants 
in the general and recognized work of the churches. It was with 
this idea that we were not so suspicious as some, nor so opposed, 
when Sunday papers were first suggested and published. We 
have been disposed to give them a very fair trial. We have not 
been so prejudiced against them as to be unwilling to see what 
they have had to offer their readers. Reading is surely to be com- 
mended, and especially reading on Sunday, when large numbers 
have more time to read than on any other day or all the week 
together. There is everywhere a thirst for reading. We are a 
reading nation, and there never was such an abundance of good 
reading from which to select, or so many good writers ready to 
furnish matter which shall be instructive, shall give a higher tone 
to social life and interests, which shall be permeated with a 
moral and religious flavor. We think the early Sunday papers 
had some concern for this. Either because it was feared that 
so great an innovation might provoke much opposition, or from 
a sincere desire to provide reading which was to some extent in 
harmony with the subjects to which the day had usually been 
devoted, there was, if not a great deal that could be called suit- 
able Sunday reading, not a great deal that was of the very low- 
est order of secular reading. We think there has been a very 
rapid change in all this, and a change for the worse. With the 
publication of Sunday papers as an established custom, with the 
increasing numbers who fall into the habit of looking them all 
through to find, whether the search is successful or not, some- 
thing that is of value, and with the rivalry as to which paper 
ean provide the largest number of columns without any regard 
to the character of their contents, there has been a correspond- 
ing depreciation in their moral tone. Indeed, this has been so 
rapid, and we think so unfortunate, that we wonder if any of 
their readers have given it a thought. 
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In one of these vast quadruple sheets, with one hundred and 
twenty-eight columns of closely printed matter, how much might 
be considered a fair proportion to devote to what, with the 
most generous interpretation, may be called reading of a Sun- 
day character, reading that parents by no means strict, would be 
glad to put into their children’s hands, and call it reading suit- 
able for the home on Sunday? We would not be understood as 
drawing any very strict or old time line as to what Sunday read- 
ing should be. We by no means desire to confine it to the 
international Sunday-school topics, nor to sermons, nor to relig- 
ious stories or experiences. We know of very little in the whole 
range of historical or biographical or scientific matters to which 
may not be given a tone suitable for Sunday reading, and made 
very helpful to most persons, young or old. Letters of “travel, 
many of the better kinds of novels, might come under this head. 
But, on the other hand, we are very sure that a whole side given 
up to flaming advertisements of the largest firms, and just such, 
only more prominent than in the week-day editions, has no moral 
significance, would hardly be claimed as suitable Sunday read- 
ing. Whole columns of miserable, personal gossip from all 
parts of the land, no matter if it has the excuse of being sought 
and read, are not Sunday reading that homes of any refine- 
ment ought to encourage. Long-spun out conversations about 
presidential candidates have no special moral bearing. Whole 
columns devoted to all the news about rowing and yachting, 
the theatres and amusements, operas and concerts, directions 
for cooking, or the reports of the financial world, about which 
men have already been tossed and distressed for six days; 
full accounts of bicycling and skating,— these have no distinct- 
ively Sunday characteristics. No home, no person, is any better 
off for poring over them by the hour. They show no desire 
and no effort to give any higher tone to the reading masses, 
only to come down to and to minister to their yery lowest tastes. 
And yet so easily is the habit formed, and so strong does it 
become, of looking through a paper which regularly comes into 
the home, that thousands of homes are doing this, and rarely 
finding anything which they would ,be willing to admit was 
suitable Sunday reading. We looked over two of these mam- 
moth sheets which recently appeared one Sunday morning, to 
find in all the columns of both of them not quite two which by 
the heading could be called Sunday reading; and we are by 
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no means sure that even that article, though theological in fts 
appearance, was of any more moral or religious worth than the 
rest. It does not save the character of a Sunday paper to put 
in some brief article by a poor theologian, or even a sermon by 
a good preacher, as a sop to the religious element of the com- 
munity; and the most surprising thing is the nature of many 
articles that even ministers will contribute to a Sunday paper, as 
if here were an escape for views they would hardly venture to 
express elsewhere, views falling in with the current liberalism 
of the day in marked contrast with the sound evangelicalism 
of their pulpits, views encouraging an observance of the day 
which is entirely different from that which religious persons 
insist upon. 

It will be said to all this that multitudes do not frequent the 
churches, and is it not better to provide them good reading 
wherever they may be? Of course it is,if it be really good ; 
but, certainly, even the writers and the publishers of most of the 
Sunday papers, as they now are, would hardly be so bold as to 
apply that term to even the smallest proportion of their endless 
table of contents, or, if so, words seem to have lost their mean- 
ing, which is one of the surest evidences of the decline of the 
moral sense. It will be said that, even of those who do go to 
church, many are not interested, and is it not a laudable purpose 
to furnish for them reading in which they can take an interest ? 
This, too, we heartily accept; but will it be argued for a moment 
that such reading matter as we have referred to can be put in 
the same class as even the most rigid and outgrown views, 
that its influence can be comparable to that which even the 
most tedious services of worship have over a community, that 
it arouses or ministers to the same elevating sentiments? If 
Sunday papers did any of these things, to give any even the least 
help toward a taste for better reading, or any even the least 
aid to the purposes for which Sunday has been set apart out of 
the crying needs of many generations; if, with the many diffi- 
culties which surround them, there seemed any improvement in 
this direction,— we should have for them only a welcome. 

The daily newspaper has a definite mission,— to furnish news, 
whether it be good or bad; and this it does with wonderful 
energy and success. But the Sunday paper has an object of its 
own creation, for which it is responsible and which is entirely 
different. It is to furnish suitable reading for Sunday, reading 
of a character which falls in with and aids the reflections for 
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which that day has been set apart; and, in this respect, we think 
each year has shown a great deterioration. Is it for them to 
furnish merely that which shall make a paper read by large num- 
bers, or to preserve and deepen the idea with which they began, 
and which in itself is commendable? What possible excuse is 
there for issuing a Sunday paper, and filling a large portion of 
it with flaming advertisements of the most secular nature? It 
must surely be because the discovery has been made that, in the 
leisure of Sunday, the eye may fall across these, when other days 
it would overlook them; and thus the very thing we would 
escape is thrust upon us, and ‘the wear, the excitement, the per- 
plexity, and the strain of the business world have not even one 
day’s cessation. It is still worse in regard to the large propor- 
tion of every issue devoted to news of the sporting world, of 
amusements, of personal gossip, which surely have no claim to 
be called Sunday reading. 

The whole question is a serious one. We think that, as they 
are, Sunday papers are perhaps one of the most powerful instru- 
ments in breaking down all distinction between Sundays and 
week-days, in bringing all secular distractions and questions and 
interests into the quiet hours of Sunday, in nominally providing 
for those whose needs are not met by going to church, but really 
offering nothing which is helpful or elevating ; in obscuring the 
two great purposes of Sunday, rest and worship. And we think 
all thoughtful persons would hesitate a long while before encour- 
aging this. We all need them. None need them more than the 
very persons who, through mistaken philanthropy, are helping to 
diminish them; and the more Sunday papers have apparently 
become a great success by furnishing enough reading matter to 
occupy the whole day without regard to its character, the more 
they have departed from their legitimate mission, and the less 
reason for their appearance. It was the boast of one of these 
issues that that Sunday there was about the same quantity of 
reading matter as in the New Testament,— as if forsooth quantity 
were the only thing to be considered useful in this world! Sup- 
pose a farther comparison were attempted,— the unwearied jour- 
neyings of St. Paul with the feats of bicyclists and the races of 
yachtsmen! But we will not carry out a suggestion which savors 
so of irreverence. A diminishing quantity and a higher quality 
of the Sunday papers, less zeal to produce each week a marvel 
of the printing-press and more to minister to the moral senti- 
ment of the community, might justify their publication. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Two dainty little volumes of poems have been issued by Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. this winter, one being called Stray Chords, 
by Julia R. Anagnos, and the other Dreams, by an anonymous 
writer. Mrs. Anagnos’ poems are marked with that delicate 
refinement and earnest spirit whichone would expect from a lady 
of such wide culture. She has the true song measure and ring 
in many of her poems; as, for instance, in the song called “She 
was more Fair than Beauty,” which is quite finished in the com- 
pleteness and grace of its images. “The Forget-me-not” is a 
series of ardent aspirations from a lover to a beautiful maiden. 
“The Saxons,” though a sturdy poem of rougher mould, has the 
same song spirit. Another little poem, called “The Nun,” is 
chaste and beautiful as its subject; while the next poem, called 
“Youth to Age,” shows a mind of great sensibility and rever- 
ence, and appeals at once to the highest affections of our nature. 

The poems in the second volume, called Dreams, do not reach 
so high a key, neither do they touch such deep chords as the 
other. They are, perhaps, more carefully worked out; but they 
have not so much of the quality of poetry about them. They 
are full, however, of pleasant pictures, show a healthy mind, 
and a sympathy with whatever is affecting and beautiful. 

“The Religious Training of the Young” is a carefully pre- 
pared lecture, written by Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Madison, Wis., 
and published there. It is full of fine thought, and some passages 
in it are very happily expressed. Here is one about Jesus’ child- 
hood: — 


There in Nazareth, a charming scenery all about, settled, a noble, 
if obscure, couple. What awakened sense of beauty, what vision of 
a larger providence, what inspiration from Persian ethics, they brought 
with them from their home near the mighty Babylon, we cannot tell; 
but we are sure that they were gentle people, who put their child to 
bed in love and greeted him in the morning with smiles. They were sin- 
cere, self-sacrificing, devoted. They were peace-makers, watchers with the 
sick, lovers of home, beginners thus in a higher art of life. Their child 
took up the work, and in his home wrought out a new grace and tender- 
ness. Finer and finer grew the texture of their nature, under the humble 
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exterior, in this quiet corner. The philanthropic impulse gained volume 
from age to age. ... Finally, the heart reached its maximum of love; the 
tiger spirit left the last drop of blood; then the century plant opened ; 
men beheld in speechless wonder, then loved, then worshipped, and 
since have pierced the skies with temple spires beneath which his praises 
are forever sung. 


In speaking of awakening in children’s minds the first ideas of 
God, Mr. Crooker says : — 


We misunderstand the object of religious training in this particular, 
which is to perfect a sentiment, not to prove a creator nor to describe a 
deity: it is the sentiment that is a personal joy and social force, for 
which all the definitions in creation are no substitute. ... 

Surely, we can do nothing better than to train the young heart in rev- 
erence by bringing it into the presence of the facts that stimulate the 
sense of mystery, and to teach the noblest ideas men have ever thought 
of God. 


Here is a true and beautiful passage, which we cut out of many 
others we would gladly quote, if our space permitted,— 


It is not what we compel the child to think of the Bible, but what we 
enable him to get out of it as moral inspiration, that makes it a valuable 
means of training; and the Old Testament is a long emphasis on right- 
eousness, and the New one radiant picture of love. 


We have received the Annual Report of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Boston, and are more and more convinced every day of 
the value of their methods of action in combining as far as pos- 
sible all the charitable societies of the city,— not to coerce these 
societies or destroy in any way their independence, but to pre- 
vent fraud and imposture on the part of poor applicants, by con- 
certed action. Their cardinal principle—to give work rather than 
alms, if possible—is one of the distinguishing features of this 
organization, and a very wise one. We are glad to see that they 
are awakening to the painful fact that intemperance is the great 
cause of poverty. At the close of this valuable report, the writer 
says, “ We often doubt whether we are not wasting our time and 
energies in helping the poor, while we do nothing as a society to 
remove the main cause of their poverty,—intemperance.” It is 
a difficult question, the writer adds, to settle how far we are 
justified in using charitable funds for poor families, when we 
know that the men in these households could support their wives 
and children, if they themselves were temperate. The writer 
goes further, and urges that a “Committee on Intemperance” be 
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formed in the Associated Charities, which shall force legislators 
to enact laws for a reduction in the number of liquor places in 
the city. 

President Livermore, of Meadville, sends us a little pamphlet 
called “ Anti-tobacco,” which, together with “A Lecture on To- 
bacco” by Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of England, and 4 Report on 
this subject by Dr. Wither, of Wisconsin, makes up one of the 
series of Popular Hand-books published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 

These lectures and reports are carefully prepared, and bring 
very strong arguments against the unhealthiness of tobacco, 
based upon the testimony of some of the best physicians at home 
and abroad, besides showing in a forcible way the extravagance 
and uncleanliness of smoking, and its offensiveness to the persons 
who do not use this dangerous luxury. 


Rev. N. Gilman sends us a résumé of a portion of the Year- 


Book of Protestant Theology in Germany for 1883, which we 
give below:— 


The third and fourth issues of the Jahrbuch fiir Protestantische Theolo- 
gie for 1883 are before us. The third number contains an elaborate and 
able paper by Pastor Happel, of Biitzow, on “The Relationship of 
Buddhism and Christianity.” The relationship on one side is very deep, 
when we compare the motives and tendencies of these two great world- 
historical movements; but the difference is no less fundamental. Pastor 
Happel does not discuss the problem of any possible external influence of 
one faith upon the other, but the dispositions and tendencies which, 
under certain general conditions of history, nationality, and cast of 
intellect, must necessarily have been common to both. Licentiate 
Wiinsche discusses the Riddle Wisdom of the Hebrews, and Archdeacon 
von Soden proffers with modesty the hypothesis that the First Epistle 
of Peter was composed by Silvanus. 

In the fourth issue, W. Bender makes a contribution to the history of 
the Emancipation of Natural Theology from the Dogmas of the Church. 
Dr. W. C. van Manen reports the standing in Holland of the mythical 
theory of Dr. Loman, professor at Amsterdam. Loman denies the genu- 
ineness of the four Pauline Epistles, generally uncontested, and considers 
Christ an abstraction, with the faintest possible historical background | 
Dr. Nippold is a much better instructor in history, in his interesting 
account of the English Converts to Rome in this Century, which treats 
very fully the causes of their conversion, their various degrees of accept- 
ance of Romanism, and their influence on the Church of England. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We give our readers some extracts from a letter we have re- 
ceived from a lady in Atlanta, Ga., who is the matron of an educa- 
tional institution in that place. This school appears to be con- 
ducted on the most economical principles, and suited to a class of 
young persons who need help in getting an education. Our sym- 
pathies should certainly be awakened for these impoverished 
Southern people, who are trying to make up for the miseries and 
losses of the past. If any of our readers are dispose to send 
the assistance to these young girls which the writer asks for, they 
can easily find out more about the institution by inquiring of the 
Rev. G. L. Chaney, our preacher and missionary in Atlanta :— 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 

. -- Most of the students teach in the public schools during the summer 
vacation of three months (some longer), and they depend largely on 
what they receive for their work to pay their school expenses. The 
school system in this State is so arranged that a teacher cannot know 
what he is to receive for his work till some time after it is done. 
The amount received this year has, in most cases, fallen far below what 
was expected; and so many who came into school hoping to pay for the 
whole year are unable to do so. The failure of crops and the low price 
of cotton have made it impossible for parents to do as much as usual. 
For these reasons, the number of worthy pupils who need help this year 
is very large. 

I have one hundred and sixty in family (teachers, boys, girls); and a 
few of the girls that I am most interested in (graduates) — eleven of 
them — have not school money to buy clothes, and I thought, if you 
could interest any one that has means to give you a few dollars, I should 
be very glad, and could distribute it, as I know where it would do the 
most good. If you succeed, you can send to me; and, if you know of any 
families that have garments of no further use to them,—such as dresses, 
— it would be a great help. 

The institution is asking for general aid; but I want to help these girls 
myself, as they are under my immediate care. Mr. Chaney, formerly of 
Hollis Street Church, has lectured in the chapel. 


We have received a letter from our English correspondent, 
Miss E. Sharpe, from which we make a few extracts, as they will 
be interesting to our readers, both from their own merit and also 
because Miss Sharpe is the daughter of the late venerable and 
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distinguished Samuel Sharpe, whose memoir is now issued in 
this country : — 
32 Hiaupury PLAce. 
I look with much interest each month to try to find from the pages of 
your Review how far you in America are troubled with the same sceptical 
doctrines that we are fighting against here. [ suppose it is much the same 
on both sides of the water, so we must be patient and labor on, and try 
to encourage the study of the Bible and prayer, which are to me the cor- 
rectives of all such evils. I am in hopes that next post you will hear 
that Mr. Clayden is in the pulpit of Essex Street Chapel. He will be a 
worthy successor to Lindsey, Belsham, and Madge.... A pamphlet you 
have no doubt met with, called “ The Bitter Cry of London,” has made a 
great and very healthful stir here. It is doing good to us that are well 
off, far more even than to those who are in misery; for it is waking up 
churches to their responsibilities. The discussions upon this pamphlet 
have called out into prominence the great truth that food, clothing, and 
the relief of bodily needs, though not to be neglected, are yet but a tem- 
porary help. Even the Board School education, which is doing so much 
for our poor, does not go any way to the depths of the evil. All these 
must be carried forward with a brisk hand, but our only hope of lasting 
good is from the slow implanting of religious principles in the heart; 
and I rejoice to feel that we have a strong conviction of this sort among 
our non-conformist Dissenters, who are just now very busy opening 
small mission halls in the very poorest neighborhoods. We have had 
your evangelists, Moody and Sankey, preaching close to us here. They 
are decidedly more Unitarian than last time they came. That is to say, 
their topic is principally the conversion of the heart and the work of the 
spirit within man, and they pass by the topics which divide orthodox and 
unorthodox. However, it is only the well-dressed and respectable that 
goto hear them. The Salvation Army and the Blue Ribbon temper- 
ance people are working among a far lower class. I enclose for you a 
paper of a Blue Ribbon tent set up close to us. I have marked the 
meetings I attended, and much good the prayer-meetings did me. The 
names of the speakers are Baptist, Wesleyan, and Low Church, etc. 


GLEANINGS. 


The memoirs of the late lamented Princess Alice are attract- 
ing much attention abroad. The princess appears to have been 
a woman of great earnestness of character; and her religious 
questionings evinced a person who was not willing to take doc- 
trines on trust, but must think her way out to the truth. 

A liberal religious spirit has been a marked feature in Queen 
Victoria and her family. Prince Albert was too great a charac- 
ter to be bound down by narrow creeds, and the queen has gen- 
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erally given her preference to men in the Church who are noted 
for the breadth of their religious position. When such men as 
Dean Stanley and Bunsen were loved in the royal household, it 
was natural that the children should drink in a liberality of 
thought which has not only shown itself in the memoirs of this 
princess, but also in the attitude of the Princess Royal of 
Prussia, who holds the pen, it is said, of a metaphysician and 
statesman. 

An interesting portion of the Princess Alice’s life is her 
friendship with Strauss. Strauss, undoubtedly, awakened doubts 
in her mind in regard to Christianity; but her spirit was of sich 
a nature that she probably would have had these questionings, 
and he, perhaps, only intensified them for a time, and hastened 
them on to their final solution. She certainly had a very great 
reverence for his love of truth, and some of the most interesting 
scenes in her memoir are where she listened to the “ beautiful 
voice ” of Strauss as he read aloud to her the chapters of his Life 
of Voltaire before they were published. She allowed Strauss to 
dedicate the book to her, which certainly shows a good deal of 
courage in a woman who was probably obliged every Sunday to 
go to the Lutheran State Church. 

After the death of her son, a change came over her feelings. 
The purely speculative part of her nature seemed to be silent 
under grief: feeling asserted itself, and a faith, which could not 
be found out by logic, came to her. “I feel the necessity of 
prayer,” she said, “and I like to sing hymns with my children.” 
Her preference was for the service of the English Church rather 
than the German; and yet she had a great appreciation, says her 
biographer, for “the absolute sincerity in the life of faith of such 
a reformer as Luther.” 

The Dean of Wells, Dr. Plumptree, in a discourse given at the 
chapter-house of his cathedral, and afterward published in the 
Contemporary Review, gives utterance to some very liberal ideas 
in regard to the “Ministry of Women.” He says that the 
Church of England should no longer keep women from exercis- 
ing their gifts, and that “deaconesses” and “ Bible-women” 
should be placed on the same footing as lay-readers. This does 
not seem a great deal; but, as our Unitarian exchange, the Lon- 
don Jnqguirer, says: “It will be impossible to stop here. The 
Church of England cannot hold back women who have perhaps 
learned to speak more effectively than rector and bishop; and, if 
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no better sphere is open to them, they will find their way into 
non-conformist communions.” The Jnguirer heads a valuable 
article “Ought Women to Preach?” and answers decidedly in 
the affirmative. It alludes playfully to Coleridge’s question to 
Lamb one day, when Coleridge was occupying Unitarian pul- 
pits. “Charles, did you ever hear me preach?” “I—TI never 
heard you do anything else, Coleridge,” said Lamb, jocosely. 
The Inguirer applies these words seriously to women, saying, 
“ Well, there are some women who are never doing anything else, 
—some in the silent ministry of their pure and self-sacrificing 
lives, others in the less persuasive and sometimes dogmatic way 
in which they discuss all the political, social, and domestic affairs 
of life.” The Inquirer goes on to say that “Manchester’s New 
College is open to women in all its branches of education, and 
they are graduating in arts and science at London University. 
Women may be Poor Law guardians and sit on school boards. 
They are distinguishing themselves in the medical profession, 
and are gaining entrance into many public departments on 
almost equal terms with men. Already, in our own religious 
communion, the two series of ‘Short Sermons to Children by 
Three Cousins, the Misses Martineau, have furnished models of 
simple, effective preaching; and children not belonging to any 
churches are gathered together Sunday afternoon by cultivated 
ladies, who conduct the meeting with admirable taste and judg- 
ment.” The Jnguirer does not tell us of women at the head of 
whole parishes, as in this country. But this will come later in 
England. English women, with their strong physiques and robust 
out-of-door habits, would better endure parish work than our 
women ; and all they need is to shake off the weight of conven- 
tional usage and fit themselves for this high work. The Jnquirer 
concludes in this way: “Ought women to preach? Yes, 
whenever they are duly qualified by natural gifts and acquired 
knowledge.” 

In an article in another number of this paper, the editor 
reviews the character of Keshub Chunder Sen, and speaks with 
admiration of his religious genius and gifts of fervid oratory. 
The editor does not disguise the fact, however, that five or six 
years ago “Chunder Sen by his erratic course lost the confidence 
and high esteem of many of his countrymen, and weakened the 
strong sympathy felt for him among English Unitarians. He 
plunged into mysticism which might lead to any absurdity, and 
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allowed Hindu superstition and childish ceremonies to take the 
place of his simple theistic faith of former years.” The writer 
believes that the interests of pure religion suffered by these 
innovations, although some popularity might have been gained 
by the change. 

We see ourselves that disunion was brought about in the 
Brahmo Somaj, and this schism and discord seems a dear price 
to pay for a few antiquated rites and forms which had long ago 
wearied the educated Hindu mind. 

With all due appreciation of the great gifts of Chunder Sen 
and his past service to his country, we cannot help feeling that 
he has been called away perhaps in good time, before the fire of 
his spirit was dulled by disease or his judgment weakened by 
too much nervous exaltation. His high-strung religious nature 
was in danger sometimes of losing its balance; and if he had 
lived longer, in proportion as his spiritual nature overflowed in 
expression, his mental equilibrium might have been disturbed. 
As it is, he will be canonized, and justly so, as a great reformer 
and saint in‘India; while his later eccentricities will fall away 
from the memory, leaving him an ideal personage, worthy the 
aspiring homage of the modern Hindu theist. 

Mr. Mundella, says a correspondent in the Christian World, 
declares that “a stiff back and a sympathetic heart are qualifica- 
tions needful for a minister of instruction.” The writer thinks 
that Mr. Mundella evinces these qualities himself, as shown in 
his recent educational visit in Scotland, where he had some 
wholesome talk about history in schools, and offended the Epis- 
copalians there because he spoke brave words about Cromwell 
and John Knox and the Puritans. It seems that the English 
Church party there are in the habit of keeping the Puritans out 
of sight in their school-books, or else hold them up to censure. 
Plain Scotchmen rebel, when their children’s history forgets to 
tell that two thousand ministers were ejected from their livings 
as non-conformists, etc.; and Mr. Mundella remarks that, in a 
country where one-half the people are non-conformists, it is 
hardly fair to hear the characters of great Parliamentary leaders 
systematically blackened in the text-books of the schools. 

M. de Pressensé has written a very interesting article for the 
Atheneum on “The Literature of France.” He forgets for a 
time his Huguenot austerity and sound Orthodoxy, and really 
waxes warm in his praise of the esthetic and literary merits of 
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M. Renan’s Souvenirs of his Infancy and Youth, which we have 
already reviewed in these pages. M. Pressensé says that this 
book is “one of the most interesting psychological documents 
that has fallen into the hands of the public since the Confessions 
of Rousseau; and we should prove strangely ungrateful, if we 
were to look severely upon a few slight errors of taste or vaga- 
ries of conscience, which in no way disfigure so many exquisite 
pages.” 

An effort is being made to establish an Anglican Church in 
Paris, through the aid of a sum of money appropriated to that 
purpose, which has now accumulated. As the conditions are 
that the services shall be conducted in the French language, the 
correspondent of our French exchange thinks that the church, 
however well built, will be empty of occupants and practically 
useless. We are not so sure of this. English people who want 
to improve their French, and yet have scruples about leaving 
their own church on Sundays, will find this service a convenient 
compromise. M. Bersier, the distinguished Protestant preacher 
in Paris, will probably take an interest in this church, as it is 
well known that he has much affinity with the Anglican forms 
of worship. The French Gallican Church is beginning again to 
assert itself. This Church is destined, we think, to success, and 
will take in all the best Catholics. The President of the Repub- 
lic has issued a decree authorizing its worship. This Church will 
renounce the papacy, and suit itself, it is said, to the wants of the 
time. It will in doctrine conform to the Holy Scriptures and 
the fathers of the Church, to the seven first councils, and to the 
symbols accepted by all Christian churches. Papers are going 
around for signatures, and Protestant places of worship are 
solicited for present use. If this Church should ally itself with 
the old Catholics of Germany, it will be a good sign for the 
future of a liberal and progressive Catholic Church. 


Marra P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoir of Charles Lowe. By his wife, Martha Perry Lowe. 

Boston’: Cupples, Upham & Co. 1884. 

The editorial pages of this Review have already spoken fully 
and in fit terms of this interesting and touching memoir of one 
to whose memory the Unitarian Review itself is so largely a 
monument; but a book so valuable both to the history of the 
denomination of which it relates an important chapter, and to 
the treasury of the Church Universal in which the lives of the 
saints are laid up, should receive yet a further word of welcome 
in our monthly record of good literature. 

Nearly ten years have elapsed since the beautiful spirit of 
Charles Lowe was removed from the world which needed him so 
much, and where his bright, wholesome, inspiring presence was 
like the spring sunshine to all good thoughts and things; yet, 
after such an interval of time, no shadow of oblivion rests upon 
the memory of him in many hearts, and the sense of the gap 
left by his absence is keen, It is no common man of whom this 
can be said. 

The story of his life is told by Mrs. Lowe with such free use 
of a large store of journals and other private papers that he 
speaks in the memoir as with his own voice; and she has written 
out of such full and intimate knowledge and sharing of all his 
thoughts and interests as to make it not only a personal biog- 
raphy, but a record of the important causes which he served. 
A biographer standing in such close relations to the subject of 
the biography labors, of course, under special difficulties from the 
very identity with him, which precludes critical discussion of the 
person, on the one hand, and, on the other, imposes restraint from 
the expression of praises where they flow most naturally and 
properly from the pen. But, in writing of Mr. Lowe, these diffi- 
culties are less than would be the case with most biographies, 
from the exceeding transparency and harmony of his whole nat- 
ure. A character so balanced, so pure, and so true presents no 
psychological problems, and no obscurities of conduct, which 
need to be discussed or explained; and it shines with its own 
light in all the beauty of a rare soul, through every page of the 
narrative which follows the successive steps of a life in which 
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each part was bound in natural piety to every other. The out- 
ward events in that life were, in one sense, uneventful: the char- 
acter in all is truly great in its simplicity and nobleness. The 
reader follows him from the boyish home at Exeter, and the 
teaching of its academy under Dr. Abbot, through a college 
career faithful, high-minded, and brilliant in promise, and the 
course of divinity school study which ripened that promise. 
Then come the years of professional labor,—the short ministry 
at New Bedford as colleague with Mr. Weiss, followed by a long 
absence for travel and study in Europe and the East; the ministry 
at Salem, as successor to Mr. Frothingham, soon broken by the 
threatening stroke of the disease which seventeen years later was 
to be fatal; the ministry at Somerville, happy and successful, but 
again brought to a close by impaired health. Through all this 
time, though with unusual gifts as a preacher and pastor, much of 
his most characteristic power lacked a sphere for its full employ- 
ment: the very physical disabilities which seemed a clog upon 
him really opened the way to his largest usefulness. The secre- 
taryship of the Unitarian Association, which he filled from 1865 
to 1871, gave him this opportunity ; and it is not too much to say 
that the practical capacity which he displayed, the tact and 
energy, the ability to convince, persuade, and lead, with a policy 
conciliatory yet firm, and conduct manly yet gentle,—in short, the 
whole combination of his intellectual and spiritual qualities,— 
amounted to genius, and enabled him to do a work which no 
other man could have done. The story of these years is fully, 
yet not too fully, told by the biographer. While it brings back 
the fresh sense of the untimeliness of such a loss, it also empha- 
sizes the words of Dr. Walker after his death: “Our consola- 
tions are infinite; and; among these, we do not forget that with 
so delicate and frail a constitution he lived so long, and was able 
to do so much, and to do it so well.” These labors also were 
closed by the same cause which had ended each previous chapter 
in his work. 

A year and a half spent in search of health in Europe, with 
his family, brought him back still unequal to professional duties ; 
and the successful establishment of the Unitarian Review on the 
foundations of the Monthly Religious Magazine was the closing 
task of a life short, if measured by earthly years, but long and 
full, if measured by what he had done, and still more by his im- 
press upon the hearts of all who ever knew him. The touching 
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record of the final chapter in the memoir draws aside the veil 
from the sacred scene of what was truly a translation, and admits 
us to the confidences of a soul so at home with God that the 
boundary line between the seen and the unseen world seems to 
disappear. It is a precious addition to religious biography, and 
will make it easier for those who read it to understand the nine- 
teenth century saint,— not separate as in old time from the work 
and life of the world about him, but touching with wide sympa- 
thy and practical service every noble cause, full of manly cheer 
and sunny light, yet rooted, as of old, in divine communion, and 
living a life whose deepest springs are “hid with Christ in God.” 

It is well that such a life, so genuine and serviceable, of one so 
wise and so holy, should not be left only to the memory even of 
those who loved him best, but should be enshrined with the biog- 
raphies of Henry Ware and the Peabodys in that group of rare 
souls, the very flower of Unitarian Christianity, who, though 
untimely taken from the very mid-noon of their work, have done 
their largest work after they passed from sight. Their record is 
the best inheritance and the most fruitful seed of the Church 
which they loved and served. H. W. F. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam: Its Purpose and its Structure. A 
Study. By John F. Genung. © Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


It is considered the test of a truly great poem that it provokes 
acommentary. That the commentary is an exposition and not a 
criticism is to be known, when it has survived an able commen- 
tary. Every such poem so expounded is unfolded as the proc- 
esses of nature are unfolded by scientific research: they were all 
there and would have been there always, if they had not been 
exposed or generalized as laws of nature. But men are changed 
while they behold the unchanged so enlightened, and their 
thought is enlarged by the exposition. It is thus that men at 
large are coming slowly to understand that Tennyson’s greatest 
poem was also a prophecy, and held ready for the discoverer 
long ago the patent facts of to-day’s common consciousness. 
That which is discussed currently among us — not “commonly 
believed among us,” but commonly doubted, as all debated ques- 
tions must largely be —is to be found in sublime expression in 
In Memoriam. Tennyson anticipated this time, and enfolded in 
his best years, the years since spread out over many lives; now 
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apprehending in fragmentary form, and uttering in hesitating 
speech, what he beheld as sphered, and spoke of rhythmically. 

To show the process of this growth in the poet, and the 
method of its expression, and, deeper still, the secret source 
from which all this arose, has been several times attempted by 
those to whom Jn Memoriam has become the utterance of things 
dreamed and felt and thought, but never spoken nor sung. Such 
an effort Mr. Genung has made to set forth the things set in the 
poem. His intention to display “its purpose and its structure ” 
has resulted admirably. He has analyzed the purpose with clear 
apprehension, and separated the structure without making us too 
conscious of its fragments. He has done that thing most diffi- 
cult to a critic in act of exposition,—he has carried the analytic 
and synthetic processes in close relation of time, and in common 
sympathy, so that the poem never ceases to be a poem in the 
process. The risk in all division is that it will seem mechanical ; 
and only a keen feeling of the related parts can pass between 
them and show the line of light, which with ruder treatment be- 
comes a seam. If this work is to be done at all,—and doubtless 
many of the less thoughtful are helped to read the text better for 
the commentary,— it seems to be as well done, and as interest- 
ingly done, in this little volume, as is possible. 

The poet’s motive is sought in his affections, both on their 
human side and the side divine. The ground of his affections is 
reverently explored in personal history and associations. We see, 
in dim outline through the poem, the “ apostles” of Tennyson’s 
earlier life gathered by their common sympathies — Hallam, the 
lamented, Trench, Maurice Helps, and the rest; all these feeling 
already the commission to found a Broad Church, which was to 
be realized in a wider sphere than they themselves conceived; the 
experiences of the seventeen years in which this poem was grow- 
ing; what heralds of it sung in other rhymes during this time; 
how the soul rose like Job’s to that sublime conclusion, “I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, now mine eye seeth 
thee.” “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” All this 
the author describes in phrase modest and just. Two mistakes 
we think he has made, but they are the mistakes either of self- 
distrust or else of distrust of readers. The book is not well 
dressed: it is cheaply presented in.all save the type. “ The 
Riverside Press” saves everything it seizes from being illegibly 
or ignobly printed; but the binding seems temporary and a trifle 
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dull. The other fault is fo the arrangement of matter. It looks 
like a school book. The text is segregated into sections, and in- 
dexed on the margin; and worst of all, because of the indolence 
of readers, the sonnets of other authors used for comparison are 
quoted by number, beside the numbers of Zr Memoriam. One 
of the most valuable uses of the book will thus be lost to any 
except the painstaking and slow reader, who will verify the ref- 
erences. 

But, when these drawbacks are noted, all else seems interesting 
and careful work. There will be many to thank Mr. Genung for 
the outcome of his “study.” T. R. 8. 


The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese 
Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 
College, author of Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chi- 
nese Language. Revised edition, with Illustrations and a new 
Map of the Empire. Vols. I. Il. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1883. pp. xxv, 836; xii, 775. 

“This massive and comprehensive work is not a mere reprint 
of the work issued thirty-five years ago, ... but the changes 
which have been made in the book comprise such alterations 
and additions as were necessary to describe the country under 
its new aspects;...and so much new matter has been inserted 
[in spite of much obsolete matter.which has been omitted] that 
the bulk of the present edition has been increased about one- 
third....The sixth chapter [on the Natural History of China] 
has been almost wholly rewritten.... The specialist will, ,.how- 
ever, speedily recognize the fact that this rapid glance serves 
rather to indicate how immense and how imperfectly explored is 
this subject than to describe whatever is known.... The history 
and chronology are made fuller by the addition of several facts 
and tables; but the field of research in this direction has as yet 
scarcely been defined, and few certain dates have been deter- 
mined prior to the Confucian era.” “ The experiences of forty- 
three years of life in China” certainly give the author precedence 
over all others,— even Archdeacon Gray’s work on the Laws, 
Manners, and Customs of China, issued in two volumes 8vo, 
1878, after his residence in China of twelve years. Indeed, this 
is the most valuable work on China extant; covering, with as 
great fulness as could be compressed into two volumes, the vari- 
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ous departments of the nation’s life and history of the great 
empire. The general reader will find it written with freshness 
and clearness; and the scholar will be able by its good index to 
instantly refer to such topics as he wishes to examine, and he will 
find information on which he can rely. The illustrations are 
numerous and very good. The style and make up of the work 
are every way worthy of its subject and author. 


Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Field, D.D. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The author of this book has given us a very readable account 
of a journey through Palestine from the south to the north, vis- 
iting all the places of chief interest. He indulges in some pious 
reflections that are of little value or interest; but, for the most 
part, he has given us an important help to the understanding of 
the present situation of political and social life in Palestine. He 
writes very pleasantly, and he gives graphic accounts of his ad- 
ventures and of the places he visits. The book ought to be a 
helpful one to the pastor or the Sunday-school teacher. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures by J. R. 
Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Fel- 
low of the Royal Historical Society, and Honorary Member 
of the Historical Society of Massachusetts. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1883. 

Quite curious is it that this very able work is introduced not 
by the names of the author’s great successes in literature, Zcce 
Homo and Natural Religion, but by his honorary titles, capped 
by his membership in a Boston association. It is devoted to the 
question of the Indian Empire being preserved, in lack of any 
religious sympathy or growing good will of the Hindu millions, 
with no other compulsion than a small standing army, two-thirds 
of which are natives, concerned only to get their pay. 

Prof. Seeley admits that a considerable party in England be- 
lieve the “expansion,” founded in rapacity, as it certainly was,— 
threatening perilous participation in foreign convulsions, as it 
clearly does,— exceedingly expensive as well as troublesome, 
and far from being in all respects beneficial to the government. 
Still, he does not think that any offence at supposed insult to the 
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Hindu religion is likely to combine with any hostile invasion to 
shake off a union so wonderfully profitable to British commerce. 
He admits that there is no gratitude in the native breast at 
being delivered by British rule from anarchy and plunder. And 
it is sad to know that almost no progress is made in uniting the 
province with home government by religious sympathy. Sad, too, 
that the hard-working native is still in peril of starvation; sad- 
dest of all that some English vices, like intemperance (as Mo- 
zoomdar stated), are eating through the very heart of the people, 

so that they have doubtful reason to bless Christianity. 
F. W. H. 


John Greenleaf Whittier: A Biography. By Francis H. Under- 
wood. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

With the aid of Mr. Whittier himself and his friends, the 
author has made a very readable volume. He gives a plain and 
unvarnished account of the poet’s life, especially dwelling on his 
anti-slavery record, as was proper and desirable. Many of the 
poems are described, and the situation under which they were 
written made clear to the reader. Mr. Underwood has under- 


taken little in the way of criticism or analysis of the poet’s gen- 
ius. The few comments of this kind he does make are of no 
value, and seldom correct; but the charming biographical narra- 
tive will delight all who have loved the poems of Whittier. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: Poet, Littérateur, Scientist. By Will- 
iam Sloane Kennedy. Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co. 


A readable and ample sketch of Dr. Holmes’ life is given in 
this volume, together with much in the way of comment and 
criticism. It is a pleasant book for those who love the genial 
humorist’s works; and it has had, to some extent, his approval and 
assistance in its preparation. 
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85 pp. 
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The Dies Ire. An English Version, in Double Rhymes, with an Essay 
and Notes. By Franklin Johnson. 
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